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Five individuals tell you their stories... Their backgrounds and dreams 
are as unique as they are. What unites them is their creativity passion 
and integrity. Somew here they found the courage to fly. 
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"My Vole is also to mentor our- artists so they produce the best work th^y can. I chose Mamngrida because I believe Maningrida 
is the place jto be if you are interested in Aboriginal art at the moment... I've been here for five years, now." ; • 


Sj* Bark paintings . Une petite Paris . The Extreme dream ^Support of Sorts 



Patrick Abboud 36 

Tm^Afeunity artist, or. I'm a radio producer, or. I'm a writer. I'm a DJ, or, I love to share music, or whatever... I see my 
b simply to stay in touch with what is 'real' and has soul, to share stDrie^nd keep people connected." 

^ Global Secrets . Cinderella Street . O live, O Uve Oh! 

Janet de Neefe 54 * 

"I'm very passionate about Balinese and Indonesian food... We have two restaurants, the Honeymoon Guesthouse, the 
Honeymoon Bakery,^homewares business and I also run the Casa Luna Cooking School and the Ubud Writers' Festival." 

Hand written . Last meal in Bali . Rujak recipe . RJi.S.P.E.C.T. .41 ^ 

Matthew Bax 72 

"I just knew that I didn't want to be a tax consultant any more. Then it was really about engineering a way that I could 
paint and, regardless of sales, feed myself. " 

^ A Market in Cadiz . The Der Raum difference . Foodology ^ 


Lisa Gerrard 94 ' v * 

"The work I do is intuitive and sometimes I do my best singing if I've never heard the piece of music before. This is the 
# sensibility I'm talking abouf. I'm talking about being tuned intouour world and the things ground us." 

^ She cocooned . Sounds like . Bid for the world 
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PS. Some of you observant-types might notice that our regular ‘What are they 
up to now?’ page has gone... Instead you can find all the news on what people 
we’ve profiled are up to on www.dumbofeather.com. 
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Kate would like to invite you to 
an evening with 

Dumbo feather 


& friends. 
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oin us for a night of fine wine, film, music and of course, inspiration. 

Meet the people you’ve read about, 
hear more of their journeys since appearing in our pages 
and ask them the questions we didn’t. 


To keep the evening as intimate as possible, numbers are limited. 
So to ensure we keep a spot for you, please book quickly; 

Online at www.dumbofeather.com/shop 
Or using the subscription torm in the back of this issue 


$50 per person 

$40 per Dumbo feather subscriber 
$40 per person when 2 or more tickets purchased together 
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Robyn’s exhibition 

From 2 March -14 April 2007 Robyn Bccche (Issue Nine) is having a retrospective of 
her work at the RMIT Gallery in Melbourne, Australia. 
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Although she's now based in Vrindavan, northern India, Robyn spent the '80s in 
London documenting the creative output of the decade’s stars; Vivienne Westwood, 
Leigh Bowery, Malcolm McLaren, Mary Quant and many more... Keep reading * 
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DUMBO FEATHER LINKS 


To celebrate Alla Wolf-Tasker (Issue Ten) being awarded a Member Order of 
Australia (sec previous post) we’re going to share the winning spirit Keep reading 
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Abi’s at the MCA 


Abi Crompton (Issue 7) is currently part of a fantastic exhibition at the Museum of 
Contemporary Art (MCA) in Sydney. The exhibition is called Multiplicity and runs 
from 12 October 2006 - 25 March 2007 (so you've got a while left to catch it). 
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Letters @ dumbofeather. com 


Thanks to those of you who have posted messages on www. 
dumbofeather.com or written to us directly... Keep 'em coming. 

From: Hayley 

Re: My Thoughts on the Colours Blue and Clear (aka Fan Mail) 

Dear Dumbo Feather (and all the beautiful, swirling thermals and air 
currents that get it off the ground) 

Firstly, you are the most calming, replenishing, wholesome, 
encouraging and good-smelling-paper publication around. For 
renewing my faith in the people of this country and world (particularly 
the REAL people) and their endeavours, thank you! 

Secondly, you have helped solve one of my long running problems: 
where the colour blue can be naturally sourced, ie. Where does Blue 
come from? This little problem has been bugging me for some time, 
resulting in incessant harassing of friends, acquaintances, and, at times, 
complete stranger, as to where their opinions lie. It’s funny how blue 
can be one of the most common colours (the sky, blue pens and jeans), 
yet the seemingly least natural (well, there’s blueberries, the sky, eyes, 
love-in-the-mist flowers and my list ends about there). The article 
on artist/artisan/dyer/textile and fabric chick, India, has enlightened 
me to the fact that the plant from which blue dye is naturally sourced 
actually exists. I now know where blue comes from. Thank you 
sincerely As mentioned also in the article, 

I can’t get over the fact that people in El 
Salvador grow plants for dye as a living. 

Imagine growing a colour! 

Lastly, please indulge me in sharing with you 
where I think another colour comes from: 
the colour ‘clear’. When the sun is nearly all 
set, there is a space where the blue meets the 
yellow and the colour there is the most neutral, 
nothingness colour. And I think that if we 
want to look beyond this world and beyond 
this sky, that is where we should look: to the 
colour of nothing, the colour of clear, and then 
maybe we will see something more. But I’m 
guessing you guys were on to that one a long 
time ago, a la the little mook you produce. 


Thanks for giving us such a beautiful read! 

Re: PS 

Dear Kate, The world of colours and curiosity continues to amaze me 
forever and ever, more than anything. 

And my most recent discovery is that: Women in Central America use 
the purple tears of sea snails to dye their clothes. 

(!!!!!!!!!!!!!)(!!!!!!!!!!!!!!)(ATouth so wide open in amazement!) 

From: Linda 

D.F. Was dumbofounded when I first came across your mag. It is 
great to know there are others out there who have made it out of the 
big sleep. Something in every story resonates. Lx 

From: Laurence 
Hi Kate 

... Needless to say because of the number of subscriptions I have given 
to people for presents, I love your mook. Anything that shows the 
positive potential of the human spirit is invaluable in our world of 
demography and mass marketing - and Dumbo Feather does that in 
spades. Congratulations and I wish you a brilliant 2007. 

Hi Kate, I bought a DF subscription for my 
sister who lives interstate. She got a copy THE 
NEXT DAY! She rang me and said when she 
got it she got a bit teary. She has never got 
teary over any presents I have given her in 
the past 40 odd years, and I have spent a lot 
more than 40 dollars!!! Thanks for bringing 
christmas cheer to both of us. 

From: Jade 

Dear Kate and all those who have touched a 
Dumbo feather, I absolutely adore and revere 
Dumbo feather! Aside from the bliss perusing 
the pages finds me in, it is also teaching me 
to trust in potential reach and my castle 
in the air. I knew I had stumble across an 


From: Cindy 



From: India flint (Issue Ten) 

Re: Passing feathers 
Fli Kate, even though it’s now some 
months since i graced your pages i’m 
still getting emails (from as far afield 
as London) extolling the virtues of 
your publication (and sometimes 
even offering me nice things to do!), 
thanks again and best wishes. 

India (in perth stitching frocks for 
the ballet) 









extraordinary little book after reading the story of someone I had 
recently met. Through your article I felt I began to truly understand 
them, as they previously baffled me. It resonated and I realised Df’s 
pages were allowing incredible people to be human. (As we all are and 
can be). Much thanks, love and a wonderful new year to you. 

From Adrian, 

Hi there, 

Today I received my first subscription issue, #10, Im sure it will fit 
neatly with the other 8 issues I have already. I have to say that DF is the 
most inspiring magazine and i have relished the last month reading the 
back issues I picked up at the melbourne designers market. Attached 
is the paypal invoice I received when I ordered the subscription, and 
issue #7. Its the only one i need to complete the collection. I hope 
you still have a copy kickin around. 

Regards. PS I tell everyone about your Dumbo Feather. It rocks!!!! 

[Df If you’d also like to complete your set of DumboJeathers, you can do so 
online at wmv.dumbofeather.com/back-issues or byflling out the form at the end 
of this issue. ‘Seconds’ copies are available for just $6 each + postage. Their 
covers are a bit damaged but they’re still as beaut on the inside... which we all 
know is what counts anyway!] 

From: belinda 
Hi Dumbo feather 

My good friend Karen didn’t exactly pass on your magazine. We 
visited her Bellingen property to find “Dumbofeathers” December 
issue sitting quietly at the top of the coffee table magazine pile. 

There was significance in its location. It was intended as a first priority 
read without shuving it under my nose. So there you have it-a subtle 
“pass it on” it was. I got it and it had a profound effect. Between the 
big Saturday lunch, the company of good friends and a long read of 
“Dumbo feathers” I came to the conclusion that pigs can fly. What 
impressed me so much about the people in your “mook” was their 
commitment to ideas, passion, fun and a view to give something back 
to our society It made me realize I can no longer work by halves. 
What I needed was a resignation manual. The index page of 
‘Partnership resignation techniques’ would’ve been at my finger tips. 
Following the long trip back to Sydney it seemed simple. 

Stop what you are doing. And I have (I hope). After another month 
of tying up loose ends at work I suspect I will be floundering at the 
bottom of the food chain of a new career. Thanks Dumbo feather 



From Philip Shaw, 

Hi Dumbo feather & Co, 

We had a very early, fun vintage. Extreme drought for 
the past 12 months then the 1st of February came with 
storms, rain (every day), hail, bush fires and floods... 
Otherwise nothing to be too flustered about. 

Surprisingly it will be an excellent vintage, the fruit 
has held up extremely well with bunches coming in 
clean small berries with intensely bright colour and 
flavour. I feel like I’ve escaped from jail with the $200 in 
my pocket — it’s been an extraordinary season! 

‘Sam’ our sorting table (pictured) makes an amazing 
difference. By hand-sorting the bunches we end up with 
perfectly clean, whole berries which results in a much 
brighter and softer wine with more varietal definition. 

Looking forward to your visit after vintage. It really 
has been a great one. 

Keep you posted. 

Philip xo 


PHILIP SHAW 


ORANGE AUSTRALIA 
www.philipshaw.com.au 














Subscribe for the future, grow a piece of the past 



The Wollemi Pine 


T his Jurassic-era tree was thought to be extinct until it was discovered in 1994 
by a NSW National Parks ranger in a remote rainforest canyon in 
Sydney’s Blue Mountains. With less than 100 trees remaining, the Wollemi Pine 
has been propagated as part of a unique conservation strategy and is now available 
Australia-wide with royalties from sales funding the ongoing conservation of the 
rare and threatened species in the wild. An Australian native conifer, the Wollemi 
Pine makes a unique gift for special occasions and is suitable as a patio and indoor 
plant in well lit areas as well as a striking feature tree for parks and large gardens. 
For more information, visit: www.wollemipine.com 

We have 10 Wollemi Pines (a 40cm tall plant) and special gift packs (inc. a 
DVD, Felco pruners, a CocoEarth briquette, a Seasol® and PowerFeed® pack 
plus more) valued at $100 each, to give to the first 10 people to subscribe (new 
or renewing) to Dumbo feather for two years. All Wollemi Pines come with a 
detailed care booklet and certificate of authenticity. 
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It seems extraordinary that some of the people doing the most for Aboriginal art in Australia are foreigners'. Or maybe it's 
not so surprising given that sometimes it can be hardest to see the beauty and potential that sits right under your nose. 
Frenchwoman, Apolline Kohen, has perhaps done more than anyone in the past five years at least. Apolline came to Australia 
from Pans ten years ago, and for the past five of those she has been Arts Director of the Maningnda Arts & Culture Centre. 
Maningnda is a self-governing indigenous community in Arnhem Land, 500km east of Darwin. Under her direction, art from 
the region has received unprecedented international recognition. One of her artists, John Mawurndjul, even appeared on 
the cover of Time Magazine in 2006 to coincide with the opening of the new Parisian gallery Musee du Quai Branly which 
features his work. Apolline is one gutsy lady. Her unwavering commitment to the art from this region, her consistency and 
dogged hard work have gained her the respect of curators and collectors worldwide, and not least, the people she works with, 
the artists of the region... Df 

Df So tell me, what possessed you to come to Australia? 

Apolline I was interested in Aboriginal art, but I was also interested in the entire Pacific region and thought Australia would be my 
gateway to Melanesia or Polynesia. In fact, no one is interested in Pacific art in Australia, compared to Paris. 

I knew a bit about Aboriginal art and loved it and 
soon it became a passion and I stayed. 

Df Where did you first discover Aboriginal art? 

Apolline In Paris. There was a landmark exhibition at the Pompidou Centre in 1989 called Magiciens de la terre. The centre was, 
for the first time, showing art from a non-Western background in a contemporary setting. There were two rooms with 
Aboriginal art. At that time I was still at high school but after school I started to study Art History at L'Ecole du Louvre. 
You had to choose a speciality at one museum and I chose Oceanic art and did my internship at the Museum of African 
and Oceanic Arts. 

Df At that first exhibition, when you saw those two rooms, do you remember how you felt or how it impacted you? Essentially 
that moment led you on this path. 

Apolline I thought it was just fantastic and really different, and really pleasing to the eye. It was just a discovery in a way and I 
felt attracted by the aesthetic. 

Do you think most people have an instantaneous appreciation of Aboriginal art, or is it more of an education process? 

Apolline I think people actually are a bit like me and just get into it straight away. I think that once people have been exposed 
to different sorts of art it's easier for them to appreciate Aboriginal art even if they don't know anything about it. I think 
exposure to art helps. 

Df Were you exposed to art from a young age? 

Apolline Yes, very much. I was carried to museums when I was a baby. My father is a printmaker, an artist, and my mother is more 
like a musician - they're both very interested in visual art. 

Df I guess the printmaking aesthetic is pretty close to Aboriginal art in some ways. 

Apolline I'd say some of the Aboriginal art translates well into printmaking, but then the printmaking I was exposed to as a kid 
was very different to that. 

Df You loved art from such a young age. Did you know it was what you wanted to study? 

Apolline Yes, I think so. Yes. 

Df When you first came to Australia you were in Canberra, what were you doing there? 
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Apolline I started to work for the National Museum of Australia, which at the time was still under construction so there was no 
public interface. I was doing research on the collection. That was really interesting because that was where I started to 
see a lot of Aboriginal art and met people and started wanting to travel. While I was working there I made a connection 
with Maningrida art. 

Df How did you begin your journey to Maningrida? 

Apolline I was doing research on the photographic collection of a man, Herbert Basedow, who made one of the first expeditions 
to Arnhem Land in 1928. It happened that they were photographs of rock art from the Maningrida region. I made contact 
with the arts centre at Maningrida to find out more about it. They were doing some rock art research at the same time and 
managed to locate where the rock art in the photo was. They said they had all these photos from Maningrida and didn t 
know how to archive them. They said I sounded like someone who knew something about this and asked whether Id like 
to come up for two months. That was in 1998. I came for only two months, so if it had been a disaster it didn t really 
matter. It would have been different if I had signed a contract for two years, but instead I was just a bit of a tourist for 
two months and it was all very exciting. I was excited to go to a community and work there. I must admit, when I first 
arrived no one was there to welcome me. I arrived at 3pm and the shop closed at 3.30pm, so I had nothing for dinner 
and nothing for breakfast. 

Df What were your first impressions of it? 

Apolline I just fell in love with the place. Actually, not with the place, that's wrong. 

I Jell in love with 

the artists and the art and the arts centre and with 
what you could do there. 

It was just very exciting. That was when I realised I did need 
interaction with artists rather than working in a museum. I discovered that when you deal with contemporary art it's sort 
of a bit sad to be removed from the scene. Everything becomes really sterile in a museum environment. You can make it 
exciting and alive, but behind the doors it can be a bit sterile. 

Df It does tend to lose its 'human-ness'. 

Apolline I was fascinated by the arts centre model. Basically it's a co-operative of artists creating work, who then give it to 
someone to try and do something with and to promote it by organising projects and exhibitions. This sort of model is 
something that is unique to Australia. It's partly funded by government, but that's getting harder. 

Df Is the co-operative owned by the artists? 

Apolline Well, by the community. 

Df And how many artists are there? 

Apolline In the Maningrida region we have more than 700 artists on our books. 

Df That's amazing. The population is about 2500, isn't it? 

Apolline Yeah, basically half the adult population is on our books. It doesn't mean everybody is producing art all the time. There 
are people who might do one or two things every year and people who maybe make a little basket, or something. That's 
also one of the crazy things about the centre, we deal with everything from a necklace, to a $50,000 painting. You have 
to look after everybody and try your best for everybody. 

Df Are all the profits invested back into the centre? 

Apolline Yes, that's right, and let me tell you, for a very long time there was no profit. 
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*Bark Paintings 


by Bill Gregory, Director Armandale Galleries 


The last few years have seen a major 
but steady increase in the market and 
museum profile of bark paintings. In 
2000 the exhibition Saltwater dealing 
w ith the Aboriginal relationship 
to the sea toured Australia and the 
entire collection of oyer 80 barks was 
acquired by the National Maritime 
Museum. In 2003, John Mawurndjul 
became the first indigenous artist 
to win the' prestigious Clemenger 
prize for contemporary art. In 
2005, he became the first Australian 
artist period since Sydney Nolan 
in London to have a retrospectiye 
in an important overseas museum 
- the Tinguely museum in Basel 
Switzerland. 

This renaissance, happening 
right now in Arnhemland, is of 
great importance to Aboriginal 
art. When the' Papunva lula dot 
painting movement started in the' 
early 7()’s, we lacked the' knowledge 
and the' prescience to understand its 
significance. In the case of the great 
bark painting movements afoot today, 
museums, the' public and the market 
are better prepared. It is a time of 
seismic change bv artists who are not 
afraid to experiment. 

This art is full of surprises, both 


world. It is the most exciting work 
being made in Australia today. 
Mawurndjul has led a virtual 
revolution in bark painting, 
transforming the work of his country 
-from what is termed x-ray painting, 
through to his abstract depictions 
of the Mardavin ceremony referred 
to now as the ‘rank’ style. He is 
a key innovator and leader of this 
exciting new movement. It is a 
living, breathing, and cutting edge 
contemporary art. 

What are some of the hallmarks of 
great art? The artist Kandinsky had 
three criteria to ascertain quality in 
contemporary art. I he first is the 
strength of the creative urge in the 
art and the artist - the' font if you 
will from which the work springs. 
Secondly, the work must be part of 
its time, reflecting and contributing 
to the culture from where it comes. 
Thirdly, the' contribution the art will 
make to the' overall human creative 
continuum. 

When I look at the continually 
evolv ing nature of the' art and 
movements created John Mawurndjul 
and others, and the vast influence 
they are having on not only their 
peers but on artists well outside their 


BARKS LOR PAINTING 
Barks for painting are taken from 
species of Lucalyptus tree and 
are cut and peeled from the tree 
during the wet season w hen they 
are supple enough to remove. 

The barks are then treated over 
fire to flatten and are primed 
with a light ochre, black or white 
before painting. The painting is 
clone using natural ochres for the 
reds and yellows, charcoal for 
the blacks and special c lav for 
the' white. 
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*Une Petite Paris,,.,, . 

Just how densely populated the City of Paris is in the scheme of things depends on w ho you ask. Artist, Troy Mendham, has heard 
it s the second-most populated after New York city and has endeavoured to capture moments of intimacy amongst its citizens in 
the quieter corners of the metropolis. His draw ings suggest that even w hen w e live amongst millions of others, w hen w e could just 
as easily choose anonymity, we do not, we choose to be with each other, those who know us best. 



I 


Of You mean, after the artists have been paid, and your salary has been paid, and the place is run? 

Apoiiine It's quite a unique system here in that we pay the artists when they bring the work in - before we sell it. You can imagine 
the cash flow situation we have. The second unique thing is that we have what is called a total acquisition policy, which 
means we have to buy everything, even things that I think I'm never going to sell. 

Of No wonder half the population are on your books. 

Apoiiine It does encourage people for sure. It's sort of, you know, a unique situation that does not exist for artists anywhere else 
in the world. 

Df Who decides how much a piece is worth? 

Apoiiine That's my role. If people do really uninteresting things then you send a strong message with a very, very, very little 
payment. But anything takes time to make because it's all made from natural materials that people are gathering in the 
bush... I've got a theory that if someone is a bad artist then he, or she, will at some point choose not to continue, it's 
not worth it. 

Df So on top of all that, how many exhibitions do you manage to put on each year? 

Apoiiine We're averaging about 25 a year. 

That's one every two weeks. I know last year was a particularly huge year for you and Maningrida Art. Is that going to be 
typical of the years ahead, or was that a one-off? 

Apoiiine No, it's not a one-off. I mean, we did build it up to get that particular year, but this year is going to be another big year. 
We might not have anything like the Musee du Quai Branly, but there are a lot of big projects going on. 

Df Tell me about the couple of significant exhibitions you were part of. 

Apoiiine The one that was really interesting was the first exhibition of Aboriginal art in the Middle East. That was a big first and I 
really liked putting the exhibition together. I wanted it to be a survey of the different styles of painting and carving. The 
space where we had the exhibition was very, very beautiful. It was just magnificent. 

Df And where in the Middle East was it? 

Apoiiine Bahrain, at the La Fontaine Centre of Contemporary Art. To have a very beautiful exhibition space to work with is always 
pleasing and to be exhibiting in a place where no one's been exposed to Aboriginal art is pretty courageous. 

Df Did you approach the La Fontaine Centre or did they invite you? 

Apoiiine It's a strange connection. It's often like that, to be honest. What happened is that while I was in Paris I met someone 
who knew them and said we should do something there, and I just jumped in. I travelled there with one artist and it was 
quite an incredible experience for both the artist and I. 

It was a total culture shock 
for them and I was like, I’m the same. 

It went very well for us, so 

that was good. Of course, the other big highlight for us was the opening of the Musee du Quai Branly, in Paris. I'm quite 
friendly with a couple of the curators there and they told me that in six months they'd had 1.3 million visitors and were 
expecting only one million in the first year. 

Df What is the gallery, or museum, dedicated to? 

Apoiiine To the art of non-Western cultures, focussing in particular on Africa, Oceanic art and the art of Central America. It has 
very little from South America and not too much from Australia. In the permanent display of artworks Australia hasn't 
got a huge part, but in future temporary exhibitions it may be better represented. Flowever, that said, eight indigenous 
Australian artists were commissioned to create works that will become part of the building. It's fantastic because it's 
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*Extreme Dreams 


By Beth Wilkinson 


In a world where we are constantly overwhelmed by an 
abundance of choices and beauty, I wonder how 
we ever experience it all? I want to feel every emotion 
I want to appreciate every country, I want to listen 
to every song, I want to experience every 
possible world in one lifetime. 

I am a dreamer, but 

no matter how much I * ^jl x) |j || , 

dream, I know this ' | ‘ * 

is not realistic. Yet i ' * | ^ 

I will continue 
to explore 
ways that, 
can learn and 


people. Unfortunately this does not always make life 
easy. In the hope of understanding and appreciating 
all aspects of the world we live in, we as individuals 
must learn not to judge, but to broaden our minds. 

* ^ . The more extremes we experience, 

^ fBj ^ the more worlds that we gain 

- the more our minds will 

open up. Broad experiences 
create broad minds. 

'■ JK Broad minds create an 

understanding of the beauty 

For many of us life can often 
fS seem somewhat ordinary. Our 
days become monotonous in our 
only too normal existence. I can’t 
BEtf? help feel that we often lose sight of 

the beauty that surrounds us. It is only 
after understanding the heartache 
of impoverished communities that 
you truly become grateful for each 
1 meal. It is only during the barrenness 

0* of a drought, that the rain turns into 

magical droplets to bring the 

* ■ a- " > „a'. 

i * land back to life. It is only 
^ % , after a broken heart that 

^ . we realize our strength to 

rise after falling. Sometimes 
. ' *; S you have to experience the 
extremes to truly appreciate 
the beauty in the things that 
once seemed only too ordinary. 

By living the extremes, 

experiencing both ends of the spectrum, we will always 
have more chance of understanding w hat’s going on in 
the middle. For if you constantly live life in the middle, 
how will you ever know what’s on the outside? 


can 


experience more 
than I ever thought 
possible. I have a 
theory, a beautiful 

~ 

theory. It allows us to 
experience the most 
in one lifetime, creates 
broad, understanding 
minds and makes 
even the ordinary seem 
extraordinary. My theory is simi 


- experience extremes. 

I have come to accept that I 
will not be able to reach every 
corner of the world. But I have 
explored and will continue to 
explore the diverse land we are a part 
of. I have stood under the bright lights 
of LA. I have worked in remote villages 
in West Africa. I haven’t seen it all, but I 
can honestly say I have already experienced two 
worlds in one lifetime. 

There is something beautiful about living in such 
a diverse world, various cultures, religions and even 



going to stay there forever in the public eye. 

What was your part in helping organise the Australian component? 

Apolline I represented artist John [Johnny] Mawurndjul. It was a very difficult project because we were dealing with two countries, 
two cultures, two sets of curators, architects: you can imagine. That was my role, but because I'm French-born and also 
because I know some of the people working at the museum it made the job a lot easier and more interesting for me and 
Johnny. There were eight artists involved in the whole project, but I only looked after Johnny's part of it. He s got a very 
prominent place in the building - the ceiling and columns in the bookshop - and they can be seen from the street. The 
other artists' works are in the curatorial and conservation departments. You can see them from the street but people can't 
see them up close because they are not in a public space. 

Dj What is the relationship you have with the artists you represent like Johnny? 

Apolline We're very good friends because we had to get to know each other. It's lucky we get on well. Since I have been at the 
centre Johnny's career has been going up, up and up (see page 18 *Bark paintings). We have spent a lot of time 
together travelling and working on projects. Also, when you live 

in an Aboriginal 

community ; after a while you get a skin name and 
a family 

so it's easier for people to know where you belong. I've been adopted into Johnny's family, so we re 

very close. 

Df Did that happen straight away, or were you initially a little wary of each other? 

Apolline No, it was pretty good straight away. Of course there's the language barrier. Johnny speaks very little English and I speak 
very little of the Kuninjku language, but there are so many other ways to communicate. Over the years I've learned a bit 
more Kuninjku and because of all the travelling he understands a lot more English, even if he doesn't speak it very well. 
But you know, when you spend a month in Paris, painting together all day on a column... we were close before that but 
after that we were close forever. 

Df Is there anything you've done to be accepted into the community, or has it happened of its own accord? 

Apolline I think I've just been myself. I'm consistent and I think that is important. I've seen a lot of people in these communities 
not being consistent with people and it's hard. One day it's this and the next day it's not. There's pressure on people like 
me who have got a cheque book, but I never change. Even if I've got someone screaming at me or wanting to spear me, 
which has happened a couple of times. I'm not going to give more or less money. I'm just always the same. I think when 
you do that for a while you gain respect. That's how I've been. Continuity is something that is lacking in the community. 
A lot of people come for one or two years, but to give the people a chance for economic development and management, 
people need to be committed to staying longer than this. I know it's hard, it's really hard. I've been here for five years 
now, I started to come nine years ago. Some people like me, some people don't, but I know the people respect me, which 
is important. You can't be liked by everybody. 

Df How remote is it? 

Apolline It's 500km east of Darwin and you can only drive to Maningrida during the dry season. It's six hours to Darwin, or an 
hour-long flight. It is remote but at the same time I find a place like Darwin more remote than Maningrida in some ways. 
It's a strange capital city, it's like a provincial town, but yeah, everything is difficult. For example, we pack art works 
every day to be sent every week to everywhere in the world. Can you imagine? We have to load all these beautiful and 
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{Apolline’s Workspace} 


This is the packing room where we pack all the artworks we’ve sold. In this room 
we have two tables to pack on, packing materials; brown paper, cardboard, wood to 
make crates, and tools plus a tiny kitchen area to make tea. I hate this space as it’s 
too small for our operations, it isn’t functional enough and it’s often really messy! 


Mischievous 

I am starting to pack a mimih spirit. Aboriginal people in Western and South- 
Western Arnhem Land tell of the existence of tall slender spirits which they 
call Mimih. Mimih are said to have taught the first humans how to hunt and 
butcher game and also how to dance, sing and paint. The song and dance style 
of Western Arnhem Land Aboriginal people is still known today as Mimih 
style. Despite usually being described as benign towards humans, Mimih are 
sometimes attributed with mischievous and dangerous qualities, like being 
capable of kidnapping and even killing humans. ‘Clever’ men, or Aboriginal 
men with supernatural powers, sometimes befriend the Mimih and are taught 
their songs and dances and shown their secret places. Mimih are terribly thin 
with necks so slender that a stiff breeze would be fatal. This is why they emerge 
only on windless days and nights to hunt. As soon as a breeze develops, the 
Mimih are said to run back to their rocky caverns and disappear inside. 


Renowned 

The sculpture in the foreground is a fibre sculpture representing a Wyarra 
spirit made by renowned artist Lena Yarinkura 

All over 

We pack an average of 50 works per week, sometimes more... We ship things 
all over the world. I normally don’t pack, but if my workers don’t show up 
I have to do it. On normal days, I have two or three young indigenous guys 
working in the packing room. 




precious art works on a barge going to Darwin. From Darwin it gets picked up by a freight carrier to go wherever it has 
to go. Sometimes it's really funny because I'll have someone on the phone saying, 1 want to buy that and I want it in 
three days', and I'm like, 'well you can't, the barge isn't leaving for four days, and it takes two and a half days to get 
to Darwin, and from Darwin it has to go somewhere else'. My point is that, yes, we're far from a lot of places. When we 
talk of Maningrida we prefer to talk about the Maningrida region. A lot of artists we deal with are living in what we 
call out stations that are right in the bush, it's just a couple of houses on country. It's just the most beautiful setting 
for the people because they live on their country and they can look after their country. The Maningrida community is 
looking after 32 of those out stations, but the township itself is not that great. It's just a small town and because all the 
administration is done from there it has grown in a very strange way. You've got a lot of people from different language 
groups and all the houses are overcrowded. It can be a shock for people when they first arrive at Maningrida because it 
looks really dirty and really poor. It's like the sad tropics, but there is a lot more to it. 

Df It didn't put you off? 

Apolline No, no, but I like to go into the real bush and see people on country. On weekends I've often got projects that take me 
to other places in the region, which is nice. Maningrida is near the sea so it's quite pretty in its own way. 

Df But quite different to Paris? 

Apolline Rather the opposite (see page 20 *Une petite Pahs). There are no restaurants and no cafes. 

Df Can you ever imagine yourself living in a big city again? 

Apolline Yes, I think I can. What I can't do is mid-things, I like extremes (see page 24 *The Extreme Dream). I like the really 
remote places, or I like New York, London or Paris. I like the buzz of a city as well. 

Df It sounds like you get back to it often. 

Apolline I do travel a fair bit. I go to Sydney, Melbourne, and other cities because we're now looking at international markets for 
Maningrida art. I never suffer from needing to be in the city. 

Df It's great that you've managed to build international exposure for the co-operative, which has, in turn, created a great 
job for you. 

Apolline People say to me, 'You're so lucky, you get to travel everywhere', and I say 

I made it happen. 

I'm lucky because I work with talented people and talented artists but I have to motivate them and my job is to find 
opportunities and venues for their work. My role is also to mentor our artists so they produce the best work they can. I 
chose Maningrida because I believe Maningrida is the place to be if you are interested in Aboriginal art at the moment. 
There really is a hub of really talented artists using different media - not just bark painting and painting - but fibre 
sculpture and timber sculpture. People are just innovating all the time. If you asked me whether I could work in another 
Aboriginal community I wouldn't know. I would need to have artists that I feel have the potential. I'm interested in art 
before anything else; I'm not on a social mission. I say that because some people assume I am. 

Df I'd imagine a lot of people at Maningrida are. However, what you're doing must be having quite a significant impact on 
the community. 

Apolline Absolutely. Basically the money coming in from the art is the only non-government money coming in. Last year $1.2 
million came back to the artists, so that's a lot for the community. 

Df How are the 'rock star' artists treated? For example, how much would a very good piece of Johnny's work command? 

Apolline At the moment about $50,000. 

Df How does that mean he is treated within the community? Has that changed as his work has become more renowned? 
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* Support of sorts ,,.. 

It can be tough, accepting advice. Along comes a stranger with a raft of helpful 
suggestions and your snide internal voice starts its carping. Shouldn’t the work 
sell itself? Shouldn’t its integrity be manifestly obvious? Why should it need 
tweaking, finessing, re-working? Are you abandoning your hard-won creative 
independence for the sake of someone else’s approval? It’s just like being 
thirteen again, which wasn’t a good age the first time round. 

When the advice comes from a supporter of some sort, a kind of parent- 
but-not, it’s f ree f rom the burdens of over-familiarity and of ever having kissed 
more than your metaphorical backside. You’re chosen, rather than tolerated, in 
a pure acknowledgement of your potential. Being chosen so f reely and seen for 
the success you aspire to confers weight onto tentative daydreams. It’s heady. 

However, eventually you find out whether you’ve found a patron, or you’ve 
stumbled on a mentor. A patron might be a veteran with decades of experience 
in the field, or a peer with expertise in a happily-related area, or just very, very 
wealthy and bored. They’re all interest, enthusiasm and raised glasses. Mentors 
are just as happy to see you, but they’re essentially kid-gloved iron. 

A mentor is like a coach - there’s certainly a cheerleading element to them. 
But a mentor isn’t easily commodified; their services aren’t for sale. They need 
spontaneous generosity, a sort of overflow of engagement; but their eye is 
judicious, critical and astute. I hey want the work stripped and true. They give 
more than praise, or encouragement, or contacts, or even financial support 
- though every struggling artist deserves a sugar daddy, in my unpublished 
book. They prof fer all these, plus the ability to give you unvarnished advice. The 
skilled editor, curator or agent somehow evades your flailing ego, sidesteps any 
insecure outrage sparked bv critiquing your nascent ef forts, and tells you how it 
is, why it is, and sometimes where to go. For help, that is. 

Mentoring requires a confidence that doesn’t need the limelight all to itself. A 
mentor is not using you to pad out their ego or their resume and they remember 
what it was like to be beginning. Mentors tell us when the work is good, and 
how it could be better. And then they wait expectantly. 



Apolline Yes and no. The interesting thing is that when Johnny is travelling he's sort of a megastar, but when he comes back here 
he's nobody. Yet, at the same time people know he's been making a lot of money and he's very generous. He must be 
supporting at least 70 people and I think he has gained respect through that. Plus, other artists look at Johnny's work 
and want to understand what the magic is. It's really interesting because now Johnny has lifted his game. He has three 
or four people who are just behind him [in terms of the quality of their work]. I say, 'watch out, you may be No.2 soon'. 
There is this expression in a lot of Aboriginal communities: I'm No.l. I tell him to be careful. 

Df Has his success spawned a series of copycat artists? 

Apolline No. It's funny you mention that because I had one artist who was doing his own thing. He was quite a good artist, a little 
star in the making, and one day he brought in a painting in the style of Johnny's work. I told him to never, ever, ever do it 
again and gave him the worst payment I could think of. I told him that copying was not being creative and was not being 
an artist and that I wasn't interested in people like him. I told him to 


do what he wanted 




He didn't do it again, which is good. 


Df You play an incredibly important role in that regard, in terms of helping to foster individual artists. 

Apolline Yes, it's difficult but it's a crucial role I believe can make a big difference. A lot of artists, not just those at Maningrida, 
might have the talent but they lack the support and the drive. When Western artists work with a gallery, or agent, they 
have a relationship with them. I'm trying to do the same in a way. I try to be constructive (see page 30 *Support of 
Sorts). It's a crucial role, but you have to be careful that you're not going to make people change what they want to 
do to respond to the market. You do have to respond to the market, but you still have to make it possible for people to 
express themselves. It's a fine line I suppose... 

Df Tell me about your plans for this year. 

Apolline We're starting off with the usual number of exhibitions and we're having a big show in London in May. I'm going to go 
there with two artists. I'm very, very excited about it because we've been planning it for a year. It's going to showcase the 
best of what's been done here. It's exciting because it's really hard, as you can imagine, to put together a good quality 
show in Europe or overseas because of the financial risk for us. Imagine what it's like to have $300,000 tied up in a project 
and still be paying artists every day. It's nightmarish. We have a backer [for the London show] and that's why we can do 
it. The person backing us, who I can't mention, is going to do a lot of publicity. I'm looking more and more for people to 
back us, or believe in what we do, so we can make it possible. I'm very excited about that. The other big news is about 
our participation in the Cornice Art Fair, during the Venice Biennale, in June. This is very exciting and will open doors 
and create opportunities. John Mawurndjul will show his latest works during the fair. After that the National Gallery of 
Australia will host the first triennial of indigenous art. The gallery will only exhibit the works of 30 artists and we've got 
three exhibiting. That's pretty cool. There's also been more interest in public art installations and at the moment were 
doing a big commission for the Darwin Entertainment Centre. It's a huge metal structure for the ceiling that resembles a 
floating fish net fence. It's 250sqm and we're working on it now. I want to get more artists involved in public art because 
it is fantastic exposure and publicity for the centre but also makes the artists think differently and try new things. 

Df What would you like to leave as your legacy - assuming you will leave one day? 

Apolline I won't be here forever. I'd like to leave a sustainable arts centre behind me with people who still want to produce quality 
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art, which I know is not that easy. What I want to achieve - and I'm annoyed I haven't yet - is build a new arts centre 
building. We operate from a shed and it's just not possible anymore. I'd like to leave a new building behind because 
I believe it will strengthen the structure of the arts centre so people can keep producing beautiful art and do more 
challenging projects. For example I'd really like to see one artist at the Venice Biennale in the Australian pavilion, and 
things like that. They're not dreams, we can make it. Just slowly... 

Df What has been the most rewarding achievement for you, thus far? 

Apolline Raising the quality of art production here. It's rewarding to see all this effort and recognition for a lot of the artists. It's 

been really good for me to have been able to curate some non-commercial shows and work on big museum exhibition 

projects. I worked on Crossing Country: the alchemy of Western Arnhem Land for the Art Gallery of New South Wales in 
2004 and curated Maningrida Threads for the Museum of Contemporary Art, in Sydney, in 2003. I worked on the John 
Mawurndjul retrospective. Journey through time in Northern Australia , at the Musee Jean Tinguely, in Basel, Switzerland, 
in 2005, and recently, I co-curated Mumeka to Milmilngkan: Innovation in Kurulk Art for the Drill Hall Gallery, in Canberra. 
I've been able to have those intellectual challenges as well and that is very important for me. 

Df Have there been any tough times when you've thought about walking away from the centre? 

Apolline No, but there have been moments of frustration, mainly because of administrative things and the government. Sometimes 

I've thrown my hands in the air but I've never really wanted to leave. When things start to go wrong at Maningrida it's 
, generally pretty bad, but the next day you know it'll be OK. 

You seem to have followed your heart. When has it been hardest to keep doing that? 

Apolline Getting the job was not easy and a lot of people would have given up. It's funny because I got the job just when I had 
decided to stop chasing it. 

Have you had some very special experiences with the indigenous people here, have they shown you things that you never 
thought you'd see? 

Apolline It's been really moving to be shown some of the rock art in the region. It's just a very special moment. I have refused 
to participate in ceremony because I think if you're going to make a commitment, that's a commitment beyond what I 
want. It actually pisses me off when I see other white people saying they've been to a ceremony because you know, it's 
not fun, it is not a game. Personally I don't want to commit to give everything I have and share in their relationship. I 
think it wouldn't be fair to take things from people and to not then give. I'm not going to do that, so I've refused to go 
into that sort of thing. My special moment was being shown rock art and just spending a day with people hunting and 
telling stories. I'd also say that what's been really special for me was the journey [with Johnny]. He showed me how to 
do the cross-hatching he does and help him do his work in Paris. That was pretty special. 

Do you think your view of the world has changed by seeing rock art older than we can even comprehend? 
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Patrick Abboud admits it's hard to define exactiy what it is that he does... DJ, sound artist; community worker, producer... He 
is a former Executive Producer of SBS's Aichemy world music program, Creative Director of Beirut to Bombay nights and was 
recently commissioned to put together 'Middle East - The Greatest Songs Ever' for Petrol Records. Its a collection of classic 
Arabic Pop tracks that 'have shaken the walls and put the shimmy into every pair of hips at glamorous discotheques across 
the Arab World.' What isn't so hard to define is the common thread running though all Patrick's work. Everything he does is 
with the aim of encouraging tolerance and cross-cultural understanding through the sharing of stories and sounds. Born in 
Australia to parents who had immigrated from Lebanon, Patrick has known discrimination, stereotyping and intolerance first 
hand. His search to find his place ultimately led him to realise that you don't need to fit and feel comfortable anywhere but 
in your own skin. Driven by his love of music and aided by his ability as musician, producer and listener, he works on all sorts 
projects to make it easier for minorities to be, not just accepted, but relished by mainstream culture... Df 

Df So I hear you're about to take off overseas? 

Patrick Yeah. For the past five years my partner and I, he's a film editor, have absolutely hammered ourselves with work so we've 
bought this old Deutsche Post delivery van in Germany. We're planning on staying in Germany for a bit then driving 
through parts of South-Eastern Europe; Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, Slovakia, Croatia, Turkey. The intention is to get to 
Palestine, stay there for a few months and set up this little community project I have in mind. Then on the way we'd like 
to go through part of North Africa - namely Morocco, but that's a bit iffy - then back through Spain to Germany. The whole 
trip will be about a year and a half. It's a combination of escaping the Sydney work ethic and trading the 'plastic fantastic' 
for some real, raw adventure. I need to connect with people to really feel alive and Sydney has become stale for me. I 
feel people just don't have compassion for one another and there's always this need to fulfil oneself and forget the rest. 
Although, ironically, we're going to have to postpone our departure date for a bit longer as I've just been commissioned 
to produce a couple of world music compilations for Petrol Records. I'll also be producing and presenting their new radio 
program for in-flight listening on Jetstar and a series of podcasts too... It'll be a busy month but it's an opportunity I 
can't turn down because I think music is one of the few things that still has the power to bring people from all walks and 
all talks together. In the words of Nitin Sahwney, who's someone who inspires me greatly, 

I see music 

as a universal language without any prejudice. 

In a sense I'm 

always doing the same thing - sharing and helping to somehow communicate the beats, bytes, sounds, stories and 
textures from beneath the surface. 

Df Why did you become involved in community projects initially? What fed your desire to help society? 

Patrick Maybe I'll backtrack to when it all started. I grew up in Penrith in the west of Sydney, which has now changed quite 
a bit but back then it was severely redneck. I was the only Arab in the school and one of only three ethnic people. 
I don't even need to say more, you can imagine what it was like, it was pretty fucking full on. I never really felt like 
I fitted in with the kids there or with other Arab kids in places like Lakemba or Punchbowl. I was always a little bit 
'different'. That's what everybody used to say, even my parents, so I felt like there was always attention on me because 

I was a problem kid. Not in the sense that I was 
naughty, but no-one knew where to put me. 
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During school I always thought I wanted to get away from 'redneck westyville' as soon as I possibly could, but I didn't, 
something kept me there and I decided to do something to try and change the way things were. When I finished Year 12 
I wanted to go to Art School. When I told my dad that he didn't understand but didn't judge me. He just thought, 'Why 
aren t you studying law or going to be an engineer? That's what people do. That's how you make money and raise a family'. 
Even though Dad sometimes had this old school thinking, my parents are quite progressive, they came here in the early 
70s, and my mum was educated here and they really worked hard to make my life and my brother's what it is now. My 
parents have instilled such wonderful values and morals in us. I can honestly say that 

my heart and 

soul and the compassion I have comes from them 
and my Arab culture. 

I am so proud of that. They've always supported me and they are my 
biggest inspiration. Anyway, we talked about it and I decided to apply for a Media and Communications degree which 
seemed like a good bridge. At that point I was still really living my parents' dream in a sense - I didn't really know what 
I wanted to do. At that time too there was this whole other book inside me that I was so scared to even open - the 
sexuality chapters. As it turned out, I stayed in the west and went to university out there and while I was at uni I still 
felt that inbetween-ness, that sense of hybridity just didn't leave. Then in my second year I heard about these really 
interesting community arts projects that were happening. They involved people who were studying media, or performance 
art, or visual arts who came together and did these really cool projects in the community. Sure they didn't make any 
money, but they were just doing really inspiring stuff that I loved and working with migrant communities to share their 
experiences through art and media. I saw that as an outlet, a means of expression, and of'finding myself' as they say. I 
just got involved in a project, I don't even remember exactly how. Even now there are a lot of kids out there who don't 
know that opportunities like that exist because there are no access points. Hence why I'm still doing this kind of work 
along with so many others. A lot has changed in Western Sydney and there are some brilliant people and projects always 
working to connect people more. It's growing and growing and I hope I can keep watering the seeds of its growth. 

Df And is that what you were mostly doing before taking on your most recent role as Executive Producer of SBS Radio's 
Alchemy programme? 

Patrick Yes. Before SBS I was doing a zillion community arts and cultural development projects, mainly with young people and 
newly arrived migrant communities. I was conceiving my own projects and working with various community organizations 
to get them up and running, but also working as an artist and workshop facilitator on other people's projects. The 
mediums I work with change all the time - sometimes video, sometimes sound and music or radio, and lately online doing 
a lot of new media work creating websites, blogs, podcasts... The net is a brilliant tool for sharing stories and creating 
access for people to grow and learn about each other. It's great when you have a young African boy who has been in 
Australia for six months with little English, learning to write and become more literate by turning his real life experiences 
back 'home' into beats and bytes that the whole world can share. When you see young people like this really expressing 
themselves, their dreams, their desires, learning a new language at the same time, and being really creative it reminds 
me why I love what I do so much. The net is a basic way to get people connecting more. It's also how I found my way 
into SBS. I'd been working on a project called Virtual Palestine with a brilliant man, Enda Murray. He came up with the 
idea to create a virtual world where young people living under occupation could escape and connect with other young 
Arabs living in the global diaspora. It was about creating a space where these kids could meet other kids and play in the 
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The global phenomenon that is PostSecret is surely 
proof that the act of writing something, even 
anonymously, is cathartic. PostSecret’s humble 
beginnings have become the stuff of legend. One clay in 
November 2004, Frank Warren, a small-business owner 
from Maryland in the USA, began handing out blank 
postcards to strangers and leaving them in public 
spaces. The instructions were simple; write a secret on 
the postcard and send it to him. The results were to 
be made into a small community art project, but what 
happened was overwhelming. ‘The secrets were both 
provocative and profound, and the cards themselves 
were works of art.’ Warren began posting them on his 
website for the world to see, and see they did. He has 


since received tens of thousands of postcards from 
secret corners of the globe with the explosive 
confessions and captivating revelations of men and 
women everywhere. Created using photographs, 
collages, illustrations, and more, the handmade cards 
offer a compelling dialogue on some of today’s most 
provocative topics daring us to consider how well 
we really know our friends, family, even ourselves. 
Two books have since been published of some of the 
most compelling postcards. ‘PostSecret’ first and then 
‘The Secret Lives of Men and Women’ second. Every 
Sunday, on www.postsecret.blogspot.com Warren 
continues to post a selection of cards he has received 
during the week prior. It’s compelling viewing. 
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park together - even if it was virtual. I'd just come back from my first ever trip to Lebanon. I saw what it was like in the 
Palestinian refugee camps there so as soon as I was back I wanted to do something to help. When you see for yourself 
that a displaced child living in a refugee camp can't do something basic like go out and play in a park simply because 
there isn't one, you can't help but want to change that. So something lead me to Enda and his project. There was a bit of 
a controversial element to the site which I came up with. I had this idea to use the negative idea of stone-throwing and 
make it something positive. This little animated creature comes onto the website and has a stone in his hand. The stone 
opens up and you can write whatever you want on the stone - it's absolutely confidential - and then you throw it. It 
goes into the air and becomes stars. There was an article on the front page of the Jewish News saying 'Federal Government 
incites violence through community arts project'. They asked us to remove it from the site but we put up a big fight and 
didn't. The hits on that site were of a good number. If some kid in Gaza or Ramallah is really frustrated they could go 
online and say, 1 fucking hate the world and I'm angry' and no-one else will have to hear it or experience it. But they 
feel like they've released it and most importantly - in a non-violent way (see page 44 *Global Secrets). I realised then, 
that in getting involved with this project, I was actually dealing with a lot of my own stuff. 

Df Your own stuff? 

Patrick At that time I was still very angsty and still very anti-Anglo, anti anything white. 

I was a very 

anary kid because of the racism Yd suffered 

cJ J J U at school. I guess 

the projects I was working on were my way of getting through that. A really lovely girl, Ali Benton, was one of the 
producers working on SBS's Alchemy programme. She got in contact with us to do a profile about the project for her show. 
She was the first person outside of my realm who I felt didn't question me, she understood me. She wasn't asking me to 
justify why I did what I did, or defend myself for being an Arab, or any of those kinds of things that I was dealing with 
all the time elsewhere. Here was this middle class white chick who was really lovely and interested in me for who I was, 
and not armed to exotify me in anyway. She gave me the chance that I was trying to give to all the young people I was 
working with in Western Sydney. Western Sydney is so full of rich, soulful and inspiring people who somehow share a 
common bond of being 'displaced'. It is our inbetween-ness that makes us and our experiences so connected. I wanted 
others outside of these communities to see and hear that and bring the two very divided worlds closer together. It's 
practicing multiculturalism not just talking about it. After interviewing us she said to me, 'It seems like you're uncovering 
some really amazing stories and you've got some nice ideas about sound, it's the perfect mix for radio and we need to get 
this stuff heard'. Alchemy was a national program broadcast around Australia, so I saw it as an opportunity to do what I do 
best and get the volume on these young people's voices turned up and thrown out to the masses. Lisa Main, the Executive 
Producer at the time, and Ali were the first people outside of my community realm that really got it, understood what I 
was trying to do, and gave me the opportunity to share it with a bigger audience. To cut it short, I pitched a couple of 
story ideas, went out produced them and had a great response so I just kept doing it. I became this conduit or medium 
for getting as many authentic stories from beneath the surface of Australia's 'lucky country facade to the forefront of 
the greater media landscape. I worked as a Story Producer for about a year or so and then was given my own program 
to present and produce. It was a melange of beats, bytes, sounds and stories from around the globe... lots of really 
unique voices, content and music in other languages; French Hip-hop, Arabic drum'n'bass, Spanish ska and loads of other 
phenomenal music that I was sent from all corners of the globe. 

Df And the role was Executive Producer of Alchemy? 
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Patrick When Lisa resigned her role as Executive Producer was up for grabs. I had to apply for the position and was up against 
serious media tycoons that had like five-ten years experience in radio and mainstream media. It was still so new to me, 
but to my surprise I was offered the position, so I took it and ran full speed ahead. The job gave me the power to make 
decisions and really create access points. I pretty much scrapped what was on-air and started again. I love start-up 
projects. So I, alongside a beautiful team of people, developed entirely new editorial briefs for the programme, trained 
loads of new producers, built a new website and started getting more content online to share with the world - not just 
Australian ears. After two years on-air as the 'new' Alchemy, we put on a huge program re-launch at the Sydney Opera 
House. 

Df You must be very proud of what you managed to achieve with that programme. 

Patrick It was exhausting and almost destroyed parts of my personal life, but now I look back and it was all worth it. It's still up 
and running, and the team keeping it alive and kicking are doing a great job so of course 

more 

authentic stories are being shared therefore more 
people are connecting. 

I think I realised after that experience that my heart will really 
always be where the people are, in the communities, not on the 'other side'. I did my best to remove the divide between 
the walls of an institution like SBS and the 'real' world, but you soon come to realize that an institution is part of a much 
bigger system that not many can conquer. The good thing is that 

every system has cracks 
and you gotta find them and Jill them , 

and slowly you see things 

change... The walls definitely came down a few notches and that's what counts. I say, work within the systems to make 
them better and more representative of humanity, and the important things will always come to the surface somehow. I 
really believe that. In that sense yes, I feel like I achieved a lot, but I never made it about me and my achievements. I 
stayed very focused on what I set out to do and I'm happy that I was able to do what I could. 

Df Why do you think it wiped you out so much? 

Patrick Because I'm pretty passionate and I don't do anything half-arsed. I think if I'd been able to step back from it a little more 
and just see that at the end of the day it was just a radio show and not something that was going to change the world, 
then I wouldn't have suffered as much. 

Df It's important to keep perspective. 

Patrick Yes, and I guess I had to do it to realise what I'm about to tell you. When you work on a project in say Redfern where 
there's a huge indigenous population of kids who are born into a stigma and then have to go through this process of 
breaking it down as they get older... Having one of them come up to you and say, 'Thank you so much, you ve changed 
my life', or 'I really feel like I've grown through this', little comments like that, they never leave me. It really reinspires 
and reinspires. It makes you want to go back. It sounds really cliched but it's true, hearing that stuff makes you realise 
that it really is the bigger picture. Doing this big radio show that goes out to thousands of people round the country is 
great, but I guess it comes back to quality not quantity - I have that imbedded in my brain at the moment. I had to do 
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Once upon a time, 20 years ago in fact, there was a 
street. 1 his street was like most in its inner-city Detroit 
neighbourhood - run down, destitute, abandoned... 

It had given up all hope of ever being more than a 
dumping ground for the city’s car manufacturers or 
home to more than its rodent population. 

Then one day, fairy-godfather and artist Tyree Guyton 
rode into to town. With a wave of his paint wand, and 
assisted by dozens of the neighbourhood’s children, he 
set about turning the street into a wonderland. 

Old shoes, vacuum cleaners, dolls and salvaged 
objects found their way onto buildings. Huge, brightly 
coloured polka dots sprinkled the asphalt. Houses 
were covered in numbers. Thousands of toys and a row 


of red trousers were suspended from trees. Bicycles 
were piled up over an old wooden house. Heidelberg 
St. became ‘The Heidelberg Project’. Its spirit was 
infectious and spread to neighbouring streets. 

No longer an area to be avoided even in the daytime 
people live in its houses again and more than 200,000 
visitors from all over the world have been to see it. 

Yet the street still wasn’t safe, safe from the city’s 
mayor. About half the project was demolished w hen 
it was declared an ‘eyesore’. Since then, it has been 
recognized as a local landmark with international 
support. The Heidelberg Project has become an 
ongoing community project and will live happily ever 
after. A true fairytale indeed. 





it to know it, and I've learnt now that you don't need to get the message out to thousands and thousands. If you affect 
one person at a time it's far more enriching and far more solid, I think. Even a simple conversation between two people 
from different worlds is worth so much. 

Df It's important to know what's important to you and what feeds you. 

Patrick And I didn't know that before, as I said, I had to experience it to learn that. I think that's the best thing that's come out 
of having the opportunities I've been blessed to have. I go in and out of the community cultural development world and 
when I'm not working with young people on a project, I end up doing my own creative stuff or working on a bigger media 
project, but I have such a clearer perspective now. The two worlds work beautifully together because I get so inspired by 
the young people I work with. That fuels my passion and energy to do my own creative stuff like the music and DJ-ing 
I'm doing now and to keep working in the media to keep their stories churning and hopefully guiding them into positions 
where opportunities will come for them too. 

Df You said that when you started with SBS you were still an angry young man. Are you still? 

Patrick No, quite the opposite. 

Df Where has the anger gone? 

Patrick I think it's gone through all the projects I've been involved in, from the beautiful energy of all the amazing young people 
I've had the privilege of getting to know and by realising that 

there are so many stories 
and experiences that go unturned and unheard. 

My experience is just one of hundreds of millions. If you're an angry kid and suffer a lot of racism, or whatever you go 
through that makes you really angry, if you're reactive to that it does absolutely nothing for you. Yet when you learn to 
be really proactive and use it to fuel something really positive, it does amazing things. It takes time and years of life 
experience to learn that. 

Df You spoke of feeling like you never fitted in. Have you found your place in the world? 

Patrick I don't feel I need to fit into anything other than myself any more - that's the difference. I think everybody at some point 
or another in their life feels like they need to belong to someone or something and that's what the search is about... 
When I was younger I didn't know myself. I always felt displaced because of my experiences and the pressure I put on 
myself to fit in. Just like the rest of us, no matter what your background or experience, time and people teach you about 
yourself. Now I can say that the search isn't about finding yourself, it's about creating yourself and that is a never-ending 
journey which makes life so beautiful... It's called growing up and it's a long trip but one we all go through in our own 
ways. You eventually get to a point where you're wise enough to say, I am just who I am, that's it, that's enough. I 
stopped searching and started creating a long time ago now and it was only then that I stopped trying to make people 
try to understand that I wanted to do things differently. I came to terms with my sexuality and all my differences. I just 
started doing rather than talking. By 'doing', all that angst left me. When I was like 19,1 used to be at a rally every second 
week. Then I realised that screaming at the top of my lungs about what I wanted to do wasn't really achieving much. 
In doing the work I started doing with communities, I quickly realised that it wasn't just about me any more. I was not 
the only one who'd had it tough. I still think that there is a big problem with community cultural development work. It's 
absolutely not about you. It's not about your expression, it's not about what you want to say, it's not about your story, 
it's about the people you're working with. You have to put yourself aside because you're just a conduit or a mediator if 
you like, a medium for their story. You use the skills that you have to assist other people to tell their stories and share 
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*0 live, 0 live, Oh! 


My cousin has just named her freshly plucked baby 
daughter Olive. She and her husband are in the wine game, 
but I suspect Grape didn’t quite have the right ring to it. 
Like grapes, olives are a fledgling but growing industry in 
this part of the world, but in the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East olives have been around far longer. 

Greek mythology tells of a dove which brought an 
olive twig from Phoenicia to Athens. It was planted 
on the Acropolis and became their first olive tree. The 
ancient Greek gods were believed to be born under the 
branches of the olive tree and it is said that the power 
of ancient Greece was made possible by the cultivation 
of olive trees that provided rich fruits from rocky 
countryside which could produce little else. 

To many cultures, olive means far more than a Dulux 
shade or a gourmet pizza topping. For centuries, olive 
fruits have provided them with oil for cooking, lighting, 
cosmetics and medicine. Olives pickled in brine were an 
important food throughout the year and its hard, figured 


timber was used for special furniture, panelling and statues. 
Olive oil anointed prophets and kings and in Ancient 
Pompei the Romans even used it for washing their hair. 

For centuries the foliage of the olive tree has been 
used to honour victory, wisdom and peace. In Ancient 
Greece, Olympic Games winners were given olive 
wreaths as trophies. In Ancient Rome, the defeated 
carried olive branches in order to seek peace. It is 
believed that its status as a peace symbol stems from the 
story of Genesis in which a dove carried an olive branch 
to Noah to signal the end of the great flood. The eagle 
on the Great Seal of the United States grasps an olive 
branch, and the flags of many nations, including the seal 
of the United Nations, feature olive branches. 

So the next time you pour a Jamie Oliver-sized 
‘lug’ of olive oil into your dressing, or bite into a 
‘Mediterranean’ pizza you might want to think of 
the sustenance and symbolism the humble olive has 
provided for centuries before. 
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their experiences. It's a really amazing thing and a beautiful feeling to know you can actually do that. 

Df Yet you still seem to favour projects that explore themes closely related to your own experience. 

Patrick I've been involved in a lot of projects that have been about identity, Arab heritage and trying to break down some of 
the stereotypes that still exist with regard to migrant communities living in Australia, purely because it's what is around 
me. Think about Cronulla and what happened there [with the riots in 2005]. I just find it unbelievably extraordinary. I 
have to say it affected me quite badly. I was morbid and depressed thinking, how the fuck can this happen? We're in the 
Western world in a young developing country and because of racial tension and lack of understanding or respect these 
things are occurring. 

Df Have you found a way to rationalise it? 

Patrick No, not at all. I think the media plays a really big part in pumping out these stereotypes and conjuring up hysteria. People 
believe what they see and hear from secondary sources too much. We live in a really ghetto-ised city and that's part of the 
problem. People stick to their own too much. I was a victim of that myself before I realised it wasn't the way to go to. 

Difference is a beautiful thing and it’s what makes 
us who we are. 

If more people from different backgrounds and experiences had simple conversations 
with each other, all the sensationalist stuff on television and in the papers would become a fading memory because we'd 
learn from each other more. Of course that may seem a little idealistic, but I like to keep believing... I have to admit, 
some of the stereotypes about certain communities are true, but there's a lot of stuff that's regurgitated again and again 
because it's easy to do that. I guess everything that I have done is centered around getting new voices out there and 
saying that if there's a box of apples, there may be two in the box that are rotten, but not the whole box is bad. There are 
a whole bunch of apples in that box that are full of goodness. For things to actually change, and for us to live in a truly 
multicultural society, the good apples need to come to the surface and contribute to popular culture and to mainstream 
media. The 'bad' apples need to be nurtured more to turn that bad into good. 

Df Tell me about some of the other community arts projects you've been involved in. 

Patrick Another really special project I was part of recently was Singing for that Country. We had an artist come out from Detroit, 
Tyree Guyton, such an amazing man (see page 48 * Cinderella Street). He brought a few young people he's worked with 
along. I was commissioned to work on the sound and music component with young kids from South Sydney. A lot of the 
kids were from indigenous backgrounds, but it was quite a mixed bunch, which was great. There were more than 70 young 
people involved together with Tyree, Aku Kodogo, the brainchild of the project, myself and a few other artists. I worked 
with them over a series of weeks, listening to their stories and then teasing them out into short sound pieces that were 
installed as sculptures in trees. There were headphones hanging everywhere so people could walk through, put them on, 
and hear stories from these amazing young people. 

Some were quirky and funny, 
and some were really sad, hut all were really raw. 

Together we created this extravagant big installation about their lives, made up of performance, street theatre, dance, 
painting, sound sculpture and it travelled live across South Sydney... it was really wow. 

Df It sounds wonderful. 
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Patrick Another project I was involved in was I Remember 1948. A collective of artists from Arab and Palestinian backgrounds 
came together to commemorate 55 years of alnakba - which basically means 'suffering' It aimed to let people know of 
the atrocities that occurred in 1948 in Palestine. The organisers held a series of community workshops, an exhibition 
and a story-telling day, which was incredibly powerful. Palestinian elders sat in a simple old theatre with not more than 
a chair and a glass of water and told their stories, their life stories, almost exactly what Dumbo feather does in a way. 
It was really amazing. I remember sitting entranced listening to a 75 year-old woman talk about her history, her past 
in a way that was so far removed from who she is now, but so close to her heart. The story just seeped out of her skin, 
she almost didn't even need to talk. I had an installation work in the exhibition which was based around the poetry of a 
truly amazing Palestinian man who was a 1948 refugee. It was a nice change to just work with one man rather than 20 
kids and the outcome was totally new for me and him. We had a very emotional time creating the work, but it received 
a fantastic response and was really powerful. It was an installation of a 2.5m x 2.5m map of Palestine upon which I had 
a video projection of olive trees blowing in the wind. Olive trees symbolise a lot for Palestinians and are very special 
to them. It's the tree of peace and one of the richest sources of produce in Palestine but there aren't a lot of them left 
because they've been killed off over the years (see page 50 *0 live ; 0 live Oh!). Then I had this sound piece I'd made 
of the poetry recordings. It was a totally enveloping experience for the audience. They almost became him for a moment. 
He's had this dream of publishing a book of his own poetry for 60 years and our work together inspired him to finally do 
it. Can you see my smile getting wider and wider as I talk about him? My eyes swelter with happy tears every time I think 
of him. That whole project was quite large and there was a documentary made called I Remember 1948 which my sister 
directed, and I hope gets screened on all Australian televisions because it's a real eye-opener. I've also recently finished 
collaborating on a film project called Jammin in the Middle E which screened on SBS. It's the brainchild of Enda Murray, 
the same guy who I was working with on Virtual Palestine. It's a TV drama similar to Heartbreak High but much more 
authentic and specifically centered around what it's like being a young Arab in Australia now. It is probably the biggest 
and most ambitious project I've been part of and it's a certainly a unique way of telling real-life stories and keeping them 
as authentic as possible for a wide international audience. It was amazing to say the least - a perfect symbiosis of all the 
things that I believe will change the way we think, the way we treat one another and of course most importantly keeping 
the world connected at the heart, and reminding us that 

it is people that make the 
world turn not possessions and material worth. 

Df So is this what you want to keep doing, this kind of work? 

Patrick When I talk about what I do, I still find it pretty difficult to say in one sentence. I'm a community artist, or. I'm a radio 
producer, or. I'm a writer. I'm a DJ, or, I love to share music, or whatever. I still can't define it as a job. It's because I see 
my job as simply to stay in touch with what is 'real' and has soul, to share stories and do whatever I can to keep people 
connected - and to make that my everyday - not just a job. Perhaps some may see this as idealistic, but I've been blessed 
enough to have succeeded in doing this with all my work in all the forms it has taken so far, so I'm not about to stop 
now. There's plenty more passion left in me and I reckon it's only going to get stronger. The one thing I do know I never 
want to stop doing is dreaming. It's wonderful to have the power and privilege to imagine, and that's one thing that time 
nor anything else that we live by can ever stop. It's the best means of survival and it's free. I encourage everyone that 
is reading this to go to your imagination at least once a day. Enjoy it and share it with those around you when you can. 
It will always get you through. / 
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She's been colled 'The Queen of Ubud' and not many would dispute that Janet de Neefe has done wonderful things during 
her 'reign' in the Balinese town she's called home for 20 years. Together with her husband, Ketut, she is a parent to two boys 
and two girls, runs two restaurants, a bakery, a guesthouse, a homewares business, a cooking school and most recently, The 
Ubud Readers' and Writers' Festival. Oh, and she's also written a book. Part cookbook, part memoir, Fragrant Rice tells the 
story of a young girl from Melbourne who fell head over heels in love with Bali and has made a life for herself there. Janet 
has completely embraced Balinese culture, religion and way of life and dropped her, as she terms it, ‘Western baggage.' Here 
she tells us the story of her magical journey - a journey of the heart as much as from one country to another... Of 

Df Have you got the day off today? 

Janet No, I never have any time off. I'm in front of the computer trying to resize some graphics and it's driving me bonkers. I've 

finally decided to do some really simple leaflets about the cooking classes and all that we do. I very rarely promote the 

businesses, I suppose I've never really had to, but recently I thought that maybe I'd start putting out some information... 
So only now am I starting to think about branding and all of that, it's hilarious. 

Df I should have known you'd be a great multi-tasker... Now often the best place to start is the beginning. Is there a natural 
beginning to your story? 

janet Yes, there is. I first came here in 1974 and that was my first introduction to Bali. From then on I began a love affair with 
Bali and even though I didn't come back for ten years I was so enthused by the experience. It was a magic experience. 

Df Were you doing the young hippie thing by going to Bali? 

Janet No, I was a teenager on the edge of all that, still at school. My dad wanted to take the family on a holiday. 

Df What was it about the place that stayed with you for ten years and compelled you to go back? 

Janet It was just such an amazing experience. I couldn't get it out of my mind, it was with me all the time, even in my final year 
art folio I created a folio of batik paintings... It really never left me. You can imagine the contrast between Melbourne in 
the 70s and tropical Bali which was this sort of wild paradise, the people wore the most amazing clothing, 

it was 

a whole different way of life, and experiencing it 
turned my world upside down. 

Df It took you ten years to get back in 1985. Had you wanted to go back earlier? 

Janet I wanted to. I wanted to do my studies in Bali or an exchange programme, but back then there was no opportunity to do 

that so I just went through school then college. I wanted to go back but I got busy doing other things and never saved 
any money, I was always spending it. At that time everyone was saying, 'it's ruined, Bali's ruined' but my sister went back 
and said. It's still fabulous'. When I did go back it was just like I'd never left. I slotted right back into it. It was like 'oh 
here I am, I'm at home'. It's funny how places get to you, you know, they get under your skin somehow and become a part 
of you. Then I met my [future] husband on the second day... 

Df How did you meet him? 

Janet I met him after dinner at the hotel I was staying at, so it was very interesting... I'd just had my 25th birthday. I wasn't 

doing that much, just hanging out enjoying life experiences. I was waitressing and I'd finished my teaching degree but 
I hadn't committed to teaching at that point because I'd had enough of classrooms. It was perhaps an unsettled time of 
my life when I was trying to decide whether to pursue teaching as a career or break away from that. So it was appropriate 
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*Last meal in Bali 


The f irst (iine I visited Bali I 
discovered sensory overload — in the 
best possible way. Colours were lush 
and vibrant, from the vivid green 
of the terraced rice paddies to the 
earthy ikat tones of sarongs and the 
outrageous costumes of the traditional 
dancers, Every morning I awoke to 
the tang of incense, burning in the 
daily offerings that are left in front 
of each house and business. At night 
it wasn’t uncommon to hear a lone 
flautist practising on their bamboo 
instrument, or the members of a 
gamelan orchestra tinkering from the 
temple down the alley. Traditional 
Balinese masseurs soothed away all 
stress or a cold could be beaten off 
with the spicy rub down of a boreh. 

It’s no wonder many artists have 
found Bali to be their spiritual home, 
iw. T he taste of Balinese food combines 
all the senses - the crunch of a 
crispy duck’s skin combined with 
soft mounds of fragrant, gleaming, 
white rice. T he siHHKrecn beans 



surrounded by jewels of chilli in a 
glistening sauce, the aroma ofsatays 
char-grilling and sound of the scrape 
of the chef’s tools against the iron pot. 
Whether served on a simple banana 
leaf or with starched white linen, eac h 
meal is a symphony of flavours. Even 
the most basic of everyday dishes, nasi 
campur, resembles an artist’s palette. 

But my last meal in Bali was eaten 
out of a striped plastic bag, the kind 
you’re given everywhere on the island 
once you’ve made a purchase. After 
weeks of sensory overload it was good 
for food to be presented so basically. 
There was no detracting f rom the 
taste of the mixture piled around the 
paddles of bamboo held within. 

We had been driving to the airport 
along the coastal road f rom the east 
in a car filled with our host’s children 
when we stopped. Stay back, we were 
told. If they see you are foreigners then 
they’ll put the price up and leave out 
the spices. At that prospect we did as# 
we were told. 



One steaming, overloaded plastic 
bag was brought into the car. The 
salty sea breeze was pushed aside 
by the pungent aromas of cooked 
prawn meat, fresh pounded coconut, 
shredded lemongrass and chillies. 
After a journey in which we had seen 
volcanos and coral reefs, the intense 
Nyepi celebrations of Balinese New 
Year, the accompanying Ogoh-Ogoh 
(imagine the famous children’s book 
‘Where the Wild Things Are’ come 
to life in a parade) and the following 
day of peace, the satay stic ks were 
the most fitting finale. Simple but 
complicated, rustic but sophisticated, 
in all, embodying the very duality that 
is at the core of Balinese life. 1 L 
It was the perfect end to another 
perfect Balinese break. The first time 
I left Bali alter a week there I cried as 
I got on the plane I was so sad to be 
leaving. The last time, after two weeks, 
I left on a very satisfied stomach. I 
wonder what my third trip to the 
famed island of the gods w ill bring. 

■ 
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at that time to come to Bali and fall into this whole new, other world. 

Di But when you arrived in 1984, did you think you were there for anything more than just a holiday? 

Janet I knew I was there for a holiday, but I sensed that it was going to be a greater part of my life and I wanted that to be the 

case. So after I got back [to Melbourne] I decided to come back to Bali again for six months the following year. 

Of During that time did you and the man who was to become your husband keep in touch? 

Janet We wrote lots of letters, as you did in those days (see page 60 *Hand written). 

Of When you went back again, was that when you started to research Balinese cuisine? 

Janet Food was a big part of the Balinese experience for me. When I returned to Melbourne I traipsed all over looking in all the 

bookstores trying to find Balinese recipes or anything about Balinese food or cooking but couldn't find anything. I have 

this thing where 

if nobodys doing it, I have to do it myself. 

So that allowed me to come back and have an excuse to spend such a long time here. That became my passion, and it still 
is my passion. I'm very passionate about Balinese and Indonesian food (see page 58 *Last meal in Bali). 

Df What is so special about it? 

Janet I do believe it's the most misrepresented food in all of South-East Asia and partly because people don't represent it in its 

true light. There are too many modifications made to accommodate what they consider to be a Western palate. They tend 

to tone the flavours down and turn it into something that's actually not Indonesian. 

Df Is Balinese food different to food in the rest of Indonesia? 

Janet Yes they are different. Balinese food is more pungent and spicier than say Javanese food which is a lot mellower. Then you 
have Sumatran food which has slightly more Indian-Malaysian flavours, such as the famous rendang. So its intriguing in 
itself that each island has its own slightly different palate. I guess you could blame the climate and the ingredients and 
the influences that came to each island for that - it's fascinating. I've met the most wonderful man in Indonesia, Bondan 
Winarno, who is as passionate about Indonesian food as I am so when we get together we just go crazy. 

Df Who first taught you the ins and outs of Balinese cooking? 

Janet My husband's sister. I used to stay with her so was always hanging round - I'm sure I drove them crazy. At my husband's 
workplace I used to watch his workers cook for all the staff, because the more people you watch cooking, the better it is 
for you. My husband's brother had a restaurant so I used to hang out there too. I was having a wonderful time. I'd spend 
my whole day going from one kitchen to another tasting and absorbing. In those days nobody [in the West] knew what 
galangal was and we didn't even have lime leaves in Australia. I was tearing my hair out because I couldn't get access 
to ingredients, but I didn't know what they were called either. It was a wonderful experience and a lovely time. It was 
also when Ubud was a lot quieter and a lot more villagey... It wasn't until years later that I decided to try some of the 
recipes I'd collected during that time and they were terrible, just disgusting. I realised I hadn't absorbed as much as I 
thought I had. It's a bit of a process and you need to develop the same sort of palate as the locals to get to the point 
where you understand what their flavour-buds are taking in. When I taste something now and ask my team what they 
think is missing, most of the time we're in agreement. 

Df I imagine that's something you try to also teach your students but you probably have a tricky job doing that given that 
you only have them for such a short time? 

Janet Yes, you can't do that much, but what I do talk about is the essential Asian palate and the balance of sweet, sour, spicy 
and salty. Of course in Bali this also includes the bitter, astringent element that is represented in different gingers or 
Asian greens. I introduce my students to the key ingredients that fall into these categories and talk about how you can 
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Daiance them out. Its fun to watch them taste dishes like Rujak, which is a wonderful example of the four core flavours, 
and see their reaction. Rujak is rather like a fruit chutney where crunchy fruits are tossed with tamarind, chilli, palm 
sugar, sea salt and shrimp paste (see page 68 *Rujak recipe). Most of my students have never tried anything like it. 
And eventually you did publish a Balinese cookbook in 2003. Did Fragrant Rice take a while because it evolved into much 
more than just a cookbook, or were you just too madly in love to write? 

Jane, Oh no, I can always write when I'm in love. I was kind of busy. I was having kids... I think too, in the end I thought 
oh well, there's no huny, it doesn't matter. I realised the book had a life of its own, it was leading me along, so I just 
did what I could and then eventually realised when the time was right. I was actually in the final stages of editing it 

when the first of the [Bali] bombings happened in October 2002, and that was devastating. Of course that then put a 
temporary stop to the whole project. 

What kind of impact did the bombing have on you and your family? 

Jane, It was a veiy, very sad time. I kept myself busy setting up a relief fund because, in a way, I didn't want to think about 
what had happened. I didn't read newspapers or watch the TV, I didn't want to know the details because I knew it would 
plague me. The snippets of information I heard were so distressing. I am too much of a softie. I didn't visit the hospitals, 
but did what I could from home by organising a relief team in Ubud. I couldn't take it on board because it was just too 
sad. The effect on the kids was interesting - they were more scared than I thought they would be. There were all sorts of 
rumours around that there was going to be another bomb and that there'd be one in Ubud. It's sad that the kids had to 
deal with that sort of thing, but they're kids of the world these days. 

£>J What have been the lasting repercussions? 

Janet The b °mbings and all the other tragedies have had a devastating effect on business. 

Trior to the 

Jirst bombing we were all very spoilt. 

We didn't have to do anything. Our 

businesses were brimming and life was very comfortable. Now, we have to think about every penny we spend and how to 
keep paying the wages. But essentially good things can come out of something bad. I started the Ubud Writers & Readers 
Festival as a reaction to the bomb and this has had a wonderfully positive impact on all levels of society here. All our 
businesses are completely reliant on tourism, which is actually very frightening. We have two restaurants - Casa Luna and 
Indus, the Honeymoon Guesthouse, the Honeymoon Bakery, a homewares business and I also run the Casa Luna Cooking 
School and the Ubud Writers' Festival. This year I have started to think about down-sizing as I would like to write more 
and get back to my artwork. But after the bomb I realised I couldn't do anything without tourism. I remember thinking 

that I could go back to painting and sell my artwork - but I suddenly realised I was trapped. I rely on tourism to survive, 
as do my 200 or so employees. 

You have 200 employees - that's amazing. Is that across the guesthouse, the restaurant, the school...? 

Across everything. It's a bit hard at the moment actually. I keep looking at all the figures and thinking I have far too many 
staff, but what can you do? In this culture there is a duty of care. I have a responsibility to maintain, all this because 
these jobs improve people's lives and help them survive. In Bali if you have a business you are expected to employ those 

in your community, to look after people. That's why I'm here today doing graphics for a leaflet, because I've got to keep 
everybody afloat. 

Have there been particularly stressful times when you have struggled to do that? How did you get through? 

You know, we always get through. After the bomb when people started cutting back on staff we decided we had so many 
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By Sharon Sztar 



We all crave respect. We want it from our 
parents. We expect it in our intimate personal 
relationships. We hope for it from our 
children. 

I he one place we seem to dismiss it though 
is in our business relationships. As a service 
provider we seem to think we are doing 
someone else a favour by serving them, thereby 
placing ourselves on a pedestal. Or as a 
customer, we may view the provider as beneath 
us, implying inequality and disrespect. 

I’ve always been curious as to why we have 
this ‘exception to the rule’ but as I started to 
look at it more closely I realised the answer lies 
in the actual definition of respect. 

Respect is about being attentive, about 
considering someone else’s feelings. Respect is 
about care for another human being. 

Yet in business we tend to shut off feelings, 
we view business as based on rational choices, 
not emotional choices. We treat customers as 
customers, not as human beings. 

So if we don’t have feelings or emotions in 
business, then we don’t need to have respect. 

Unfortunately this premise is wrong. In 
actual fact business is based on emotions. 

How can it not be when you consider this 
quote, “you can’t divorce emotions from the 
workplace, because you can’t divorce emotions 
from people”? 

So what would happen if we brought 


the one thing that can provide symmetry. And 
anything in balance is good for you. 

And what would it mean to respect someone 
in business? What would it mean to show 
genuine care for another person in a business 
interaction? 

It would mean this. 

Just imagine. What if every time you were 
served in business, the person providing that 
service.... 

Saw you. Imagine if you were greeted with a 
sincere smile, with energy, with enthusiasm and 
with optimism... 

Heard you. Imagine if you were heard, 
really heard... with complete attention and 
interest... 

Understood you. Imagine if you experienced 
empathy and solutions tailored to your 
personal circumstances... 

Impressed you. Imagine if you received 
excellence in service and professional 
knowledge next to none... 

Delighted you. And finally, imagine if in 
your interaction you were touched in an 
extraordinary emotional way. If you walked out 
feeling valued and feeling like you’d just been 
WOWed! 

1 hat is respect. That is genuine care. That is 
a relationship of symmetry. 

Imagine, just imagine, if this was the way 
everyone acted in business... 



lsit www.companiesthatcare.com.au to 
caring revolution in business. 




good years, that 

we would look after everyone — rather like a 
marriaae — in sickness and in health. 

^ J But of course, nowadays the hard 

times keep pouring in. 

Df Did you ever envisage that this would be what your life would be like? 

Janet I always knew that I was on a different path. I always knew that I would be doing something different, but I never 

knew what. My dad is from a family of entrepreneurs and I knew that I was always going to be my own boss. I had this 
mantra that I'd never work for anybody else. I guess life pushed me in the direction I gravitated towards anyway. In life, 

I am lucky that wonderful things keep falling in my lap. I just go with the flow. I used to thank God every day for my 
marvellous life. 

Df When did you hold the first Ubud Writers & Readers Festival? 

Janet In 2004. 

Df Again, was that born out of you asking why there wasn't one already and then deciding to create it? 

Janet It was a little bit like that. After the first bombing we had a beautiful peace festival in Ubud and I thought how wonderful 

it was to bring people together like that. Somebody commented at the peace festival that there weren't many festivals 
in Bali compared to somewhere like Byron Bay where there's one every week. So I started to think about what we could 
do to bring an event into town, some sort of festival. I naturally thought of a writers' festival because I was finishing 
off my book and I knew that I would be appearing at writers' festivals shortly. I just had to do it. I asked other people 
to join me and they said no, that the peace festival had really taken it out of them. So I thought, there we go, I'll have 
to do it myself. I drive my children crazy. They're like, 'Mum... why do you have to spend all your time on the computer 
working for the festival...?' It's growing slowly which is good because one of its lovely virtues is that it's an intimate 
festival. But the week before the second festival there was the second bombing, which of course affected numbers, but 
that festival became such a special event and the generosity of spirit flying around amongst the writers and readers 
was so endearing. It will grow though, and what's now happening is that international writers are hearing about us and 
contacting us wanting to be part of it. 

Df Of course they are. It'd almost be worth writing a book just to go to a writers' festival in Bali. How is it funded? 

Janet That's the hard part. We get all the embassy support and try to find corporate support but in a place like Indonesia that's 

very hard. Our little empire has emptied its coffers to help but there's not much in the coffers at the moment. 

Df You're doing a wonderful thing. I'm sure it'll keep going of its own accord. 

Janet That's why I don't worry about it. 

Df Have you met some inspiring people through it? 

Janet Fabulous people. The week before Michael Ondaatje was coming to stay at our house I was practically jumping up and 
down on the spot all the time. Now my kids know him, Amitav Ghosh, Anita Desai... So yes, I've met the most wonderful 
people, especially the Asian writers. They have the most amazing minds and the way they speak is just magical. 

Df Do you try to invite predominantly writers who have some connection to Indonesia? Is there a common thread? 

Janet I do tend to invite Asian writers, but otherwise I try to invite those that match our theme, although it's fairly broad. 

What tends to happen is that the writers who choose to accept our invitation are the most generous of spirit and most 
supportive of what we are trying to achieve. They're the ones who get the most out of being here too. 

Df As it is with most things, the more you put in... 
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*Rujak recipe 

Chilli-tamarind fruit salad 

From ‘Fragrant Rice: A taste of passion , marriage and food ’ by Janet de Neefe 

This is my children’s all-time favourite snack. In the afternoons, especially as the season 
becomes hotter and more humid, my children always eat rujak. One big bowl of the finely 
sliced fruit tossed with tamarind-chilli sauce can be slurped, munched and finished between 
friends in minutes. Krishna loves it w ith fresh mango and orange. Dewi loves it w ith green 
mango and nashi pear. Laksmi and Arjuna will eat it any old way, preferably with more palm 
sugar. Rujak is a spicy sweet and sour salad that refreshes the palate, clears the head and 
sharpens the mind. It gives you a shot of energy when you’re star^igto fade. 

Rujak stirs up the gastric juices and awakens the tastebuds. 

V 2 teaspoon shrimp paste 

1 -2 large red chillies , trimmed (or use small red chillies for hotterflavour) 
sea salt to taste 

3 tablespoons tamarind pulp 

1 teaspoon lime juice (optional) 

4 tablespoons palm sugar syrup (see recipe below) 

500 g brown palm sugar 
2 cups water 

1 pandan leaf or 1 vanilla bean 

Put the paipi sugar, pandan leaf tied in a knot or vanilla bea^^nd water in a 
saucepa^Bring to the boil and simmer for approximately 15 minutes without 
stirring, until the liquid has reduced by nearly half. The syrup is ready w hen large 
bubbles appear o^^j|e surface, as when making toffee. While warm, strain into 
a jug and leave to cool. It will thicken up at this point. The flavour of your syrup 
will depend on the quality of your palm sugar. Store in the refrigerator. Makes 
1 Vi cups. 



Sit the shrimp paste on a small square of aluminium foil and grill under a pre-heated griller 
until slightly toasted. This will take about 30 seconds. 

In a mortar and pestle, grind the chilli, salt and shrimp paste. Mix in the tamarind pulp^ 
including the seeds (if using a food processor, the seeds w ill need to be removed). Add palml^^ 
sugar syrup. Add sea salt to taste andj|^ime juice, if using. It should resemble chutney. 

Mix the rujak with peeled and sliced fruit such as apple, pineapple, mango, Japanese pear or 
jicama as well as cucumber. It is also delicious with grated carro^^ad grilled meat. 

It is important to achieve a balance of sweet, sour, salty and sp^^lavours in this dish. 

Note: Fish sauce can be added instead of roasted shrimp paste. If mixing rujak with 
green mango, do not add the tamarind. Makes 5 tablespoons of dressing. 






Janet We believe in kharma here too. 

Df What goes around, comes around. Are you a rarity in that you're married to a Balinese man? 

Janet We're a rarity in that we're still married, that's all. There are plenty who get married here, but not that many who last the 

distance... Then again, maybe we're a rarity in general, I don't know. 

Df Why do you think it has lasted? 

Janet If you're moving into a culture you have to be flexible and drop your Western baggage which I was quite happy to do. 

Df What do you mean by 'Western baggage'? 

Janet There's that thing that we have, and maybe Asians have it too when they go somewhere, that we think we know better. 
Instead of that, you have to honour people's customs and understand that there are ways of doing things that have 
evolved over centuries because of climate, or religion, or geography, or whatever, and value that. Whenever I came up 
against something I felt was not right I had to stand back and remember that it's not a matter of right and wrong, that it's 
a custom which has developed over time. I had to think about why that was the case. You have to become a bit detached, 
but then take it on board and understand. I think that to step out of your own shoes and see the world from a different 
angle is a wonderful thing - if you can do it. I've become very aware of both cultures. 

Being almost 

Asian in an Australian skin I’ve become quite 
sensitive 

and understand both sides of the story. Some of the things I hear come out of Westerners' mouths 
- they need to be slapped. In a way it can be an unpleasant experience to be thinking, god that's a terrible thing to say, 
and not have the ability to tell people how they sound. 

Df Do you feel out of place when you're back in Melbourne? 

Janet I love going back to Melbourne and visiting family and friends, I love hanging out in the restaurants and cafes - I could 
sit in a cafe all day, drinking cafe lattes and watching the world go by. I can often be seen at Arinji at Federation Square 
having extended lunches, sipping on delicious chilled wines and fabulous food or at one of Melbourne's cosy wine bars 
enjoying the ambience. Melbourne is a wonderful place these days. 

Dj Having lived significant portions of your life in and out of Bali, is there anything you think that non-Balinese people can 
learn from the Balinese? 

janet Perhaps one thing that is quite different is that there's less anger here - its just not a part of the culture. Outsiders say 
they must be suppressing it, but they don't even have it. I mean they do get angry about things, but they do not react to 
situations in the way that we do in the West. There are so many little things that stir people up in the West and people 
often take themselves far too seriously. I think people need to examine what their anger is all about. We're told in the West 
to express our feelings but sometimes I wonder if we really do need to do that. There are different ways of doing things, 
saying things and different ways of treating people. I think it comes down to respect (seepage 64 *R.E.S.P.E.C.T.). There 
are more pleasant ways of addressing people to still get the same, if not better, result. People hate me on the roads when 
I go back to Australia, they swear at me all the time... and I think, for heaven's sake we're just driving. 

Df Does much of that difference in attitude come from Hinduism? 

Janet It's partly that and partly also the environment. If you look at India there are plenty of Hindus there but there s still the 
anger. Here in Bali you've got a picturesque island, small island life and a great climate - I think that has something to 
do with it. 
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Df Have you adopted many, if any, aspects of the religion for yourself? 

Janet I became Hindu because I thought it was such a beautiful religion. I believe there's one god so it doesn't really matter 

what I call it. But I took Balinese-Hinduism on board because it's such a peaceful religion and I love the Dharma and the 
Hindu prayers and the Mahabharata and the Ramayana - the epic stories - all of that. 

Df Tell me, what does a typical day for you entail? 

Janet I get up about 6am and if I can I do yoga for about an hour and a half. Then I have to answer emails and do a cooking 

class. Then in the afternoon I ll do work for the Writers' Festival or the other businesses and somewhere in between I 
see my family. 

Df Where does the name 'Casa Luna' come from? 

Janet While we were travelling around Europe I was looking for inspiration for a name for the restaurant we would build. But 
I didnt want to call the restaurant a 'restaurant' or a 'cafe'. I wanted to call it something that went beyond that to an 
experience. So when I was in Spain, the penny dropped. We stayed in all these amazing Casa's and I knew that was it. 
The word 'casa' means home and I knew that 

my restaurant would become, 

my home. 

I'd be there all the time and it would carry my spirit so I decided to call it casa. And then Tuna', 
meaning moon, was to link it to one of our other businesses, the Honeymoon Guesthouse. Astrologically I'm a cancer so 
I also carry the moon close to my heart. It appears in all my businesses. 

Df Is Balinese culture averse to women working and running their own businesses? 

Janet No, they love it. They are true business folk here, especially the women. 

Df Is there anything culturally that you've found particularly difficult? 

Janet There's a certain way that you have to behave within the community which is possibly similar to what it'd be like living 

in a small country town. I am now used to that but it was probably the hardest aspect of living here. There is no privacy 

and wherever you go someone knows you. You also have to share just about everything you have. In the early days, when 
I would return to Australia, I would come back to find family or staff wearing my clothes! They don't do that any more. 
I'm used to minding my P's and Q's. I love the level of respect and politeness that the Balinese have. I love the way 
people address each other... I just always have to be aware of my behaviour I suppose which means that when I come 
to Melbourne I kick up my heels. 

Df In Fragrant Rice you spoke about having to tone down some of your emotions... 

Janet You have to tone down all forms of behaviour really. I used to laugh rather loudly when I first met Ketut - he changed 

that one pretty much straight away. 

Df And can you now haggle with the best of them? 

Janet I was haggling with an Indian guy yesterday and he said, 'hang on a minute, I'm the Indian here, what are you doing?' 

Df Have you been totally accepted by the community? 

Janet As entirely accepted as anyone is entirely accepted. It's a very simple recipe, if you want to be accepted in Asia, you 

just have to honour their customs and join in, that's all. It's not so difficult and that's what I did. But I will always be a 
Westerner and sometimes that works to my advantage. You need to be bossy here sometimes to get the job done. 

Df Were you ever fearful of what it would mean to move countries and embrace a culture so different to your own? 

Janet No, I was never fearful. I rather loved the whole experience of being absorbed into a way of life that I was so in love with. 

The key is to never forget who you are and to maintain your own identity amidst such differences. / 
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Tax accountant, painter, bar-owner, Grand High Poobah... Matthew Bax was a [ways determined to earn a living as an artist, 
and when a temporary diversion into tax accounting took him to Munich, he discovered his ability to do so. Or perhaps 
Munich discovered him. His first show sold out in two days, subsequent shows did the same and his works are now held by 
collectors throughout Germany and Europe. Upon returning to Melbourne, Matthew was keen to establish a lifestyle which 
would allow him to pursue his art further. He opened a bar and called it Der Raum, meaning 'The Space' or 'The Room' in 
German. Despite never having any experience in bars, other than frequenting them occasionally, Matthew's establishment 
has been an incredible success. What he'd never counted on was how his passion for excellence and his vision for a different 
approach to cocktail-making would see his bar become a multi, multi, award-winning institution and destination for serious 
cocktail connoiseurs... As for why he's also the Grand High Poobah, read on... Df 

Df So you're having an exhibition this week... When's the opening? 

Matthew In 3 days. 

Df Nervous? 

Matthew Always. I really don't enjoy them to be honest. The shows I have in Germany tend to open on a Saturday morning and 
are far more casual. Certainly not as many people come through, but instead you tend to get very serious collectors 
coming in... and that's not a bad thing. Whereas in Australia there are those who are very much coming for the party 
as well as those who are coming to look at the work. 

j)f Are you pleased with the work? 

Matthew I think as pleased as one can be. It's always fairly frustrating because it takes a certain period of time to create a 
body of work so, by the time you're finishing your last few pieces, it might be anywhere from six months to a year 
since the first one. That makes it challenging to tie it all together and I tend to like my later works more than the 
early ones. But I am happy with this series, it has come along quite well but, to be honest I'm rarely satisfied - I'm 
always picking holes in it. 

Df And the initial inspiration for this series came when you were travelling in Spain? 

Matthew Yeah. I've worked on tiled environments before so in one sense it's not a new theme as such. In Cadiz, the little port 
town down the south of Spain, there's a really nice old fish market right in the centre. We went in there when trading 
had finished for the day. There was this eerie room full of aprons, religious symbols and a few carcasses lying around. 
It had a nice sort of religious undertone and this tiled, decaying environment that I like. I started thinking about this 
notion offish mongering, and butchering, and the violence going on behind the scenes, and about our comfort factor 
with the notion of butchering... The works are not some sort of vegetarian outcry, I like my meat, but more about the 
question of what's going on in these places... 

Df ... And I imagine, the extent to which we choose not to think about it. Did you take photos that day? 

Matthew Yeah I did actually (see page 76 *A Market in Cadiz). I used to always work from photos as reference points, perhaps 
less so now. I took quite a few photos of the market, not initially with a view to doing a series on it, but it really stuck 
in my head and expanded from there. 

I’ve always been more interested in 
the dirtier side of the street than the pristine and 
new. 

I like something which is marked, stained and has an element of life to it. 
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Df Art is something that runs in your blood isn't it? 

Matthew Yes, I probably never had much hope... 

Df Although you did try to do something else. 

Matthew Exactly. I had a few goes at it actually, but Dad's a painter and an art teacher and I've been dragged around museums 
for as long as I can remember so it was something I always grew up with. 

It was just 

something we did I guess without having to be 
pushed or even encouraged. 

I just always had a sketchbook in hand. 

Df And was your dad a practising artist? 

Mauhew Yes and still is. He had a show open in Adelaide yesterday actually. His work is quite different to mine, he's technically 
far better than me and tends to do more landscape and wildlife works. 

Df Tell me about trying to do something else, as opposed to being an artist? 

Matthew As early as Year 10 I was convinced that I wanted to be an artist. It was always something that I thought I'd do, but 
probably not exclusively. Then I got interested in art auctioneering and did work experience in a few galleries. 

Df Paul Greenway's Gallery? 

Matthew Yeah, he's always been a good friend. His gallery was just around the corner from my house and years and years ago 
I bought a picture from him when he was at BMG. Then, through school, I did a bit of work for Christies [Fine Art 
Auctioneers]. I thought that would be a good way to go so did a business degree with the aim of becoming an art 
dealer or auctioneer and ended up being an accountant. 

Df Did you try the art dealing route? 

Matthew I was probably a bit naive in a sense. I thought I had an understanding with Christies that once I finished my degree 
they would send me through their traineeship course in London. I wasn't being paid, so I thought that was going 
to be the payback, but when it came to the crunch they didn't follow through. I had never thought of being an 
accountant even though I studied Commerce, but when I got to the end of my degree I needed a job so... And to a 
certain extent, 

and a job and to feel very 
exciting when you’re used to 


to have a suit 
important is all very 
being poor. 


Df How long did you practice as an accountant? 

Matthew I'm not sure exactly but I started when I was about 19 and then did it for at least 10 years. I was with Arthur Andersen 
in Melbourne and then went to KPMG in Munich. 

Df Were you practicing your art at the same time? 

Matthew Yeah. I didn't do much throughout university or in my first year of working... maybe some sketching... but then when 
I went to Germany it really kicked off. That was when I figured I was at a high enough standard to be able to attack 
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the galleries. By the time I got there I had the slides in hand. I'd asked a few galleries in Melbourne how one would 
go about getting one's work exhibited and most people said, oh you'll have to go to art school... I didn't go through 
art school so that was a bit daunting. To be honest, I was a bit frightened off. Then I'm not sure what drove me to 
pluck up the courage when I got to Germany, but when I got there I sent my slides off to a few places and luckily one 
gallery had a small show which had been cancelled and there was a week-long gap. It was only a few months out from 
when I spoke to them but 

we just put the works in there for a 
week and they all sold. It just wentjrom there 

but there was 

a great deal of luck involved. 

Df Sure, but you made it happen. Do you think it was easier to do it in Germany because you had less to lose there? 

Matthew Perhaps. I definitely had more work by the time I was approaching galleries in Germany, but it was always something 
I was going to do, I just hadn't put too much thought into how I was going to go about it. 

DJ Did you generally work on weekends or at nights? How did you manage to switch between an accounting mindset to 
an art-making one? 

Matthew It wasn't easy, but my studio was in my apartment which was a tiny little place so it was nearly impossible to get away. 
When I first got there I didn't know a heap of people so in a sense it was a good excuse to lock myself away. I was 
actually really productive, far more so than I have been here. I think because I didn't enjoy what I was doing during 
the day. I'd rush home and start painting. Although it was a pretty strenuous workload it was very productive. 

Df After that first show sold out, did the same gallery keep representing you? 

Matthew I continued to show with them for about five years which was good and bad. The owner was great at selling but 
relatively unreliable and it was really problematic chasing money and all that. It's probably a pretty common whinge by 
artists. But yes I did and it opened up a few other doors and I had other shows, some directly through her and others 
with different collectors all around Germany; a few in Hamburg and a couple in Frankfurt. 

Df How long were you in Germany all up? 

Matthew Over three years. I really loved it. I guess the job was the main problem, but with a work visa you can't go and look 
for another job - you're anchored to it. That was my biggest issue. Although really, the problem was as much me as 
the job, I just wasn't a good fit. 

Df Do you remember how you felt when that first show sold out? 

Matthew Oh yeah, I was pretty happy, pretty emotional. I was happy just to have a show. The notion of rocking up to the gallery 
and seeing people looking in the windows or seeing people looking at the work was quite bizarre. I think we sold two 
works on the first day, then a couple of days later, when it was all sold, it was very pleasant. If I'm honest, I used to 
go out of my way to go past the gallery on my way somewhere at night, just to have a look in the window. That's quite 
different to how I am now. Now I don't really enjoy looking at my stuff on the walls or thinking about the exhibition 
once it's up. I think it's just nerves. I'm not sure. 

Df Do you get more nervous because it's your home town, well, country, and you've got more of a reputation here? 

Matthew I guess so. There's also the commercial pressure - you want to sell and do well. I used to think there was something 

wrong with me because I didn't enjoy the openings or that process, but I've come to realise it's a pretty common thing. 

I think the work also becomes more personal to you. It's a little bit easier earlier on when you're more naive to it and 

maybe your images aren't as strong or you haven't put as much thought into them. 
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*The Der Raum difference 


Mediocrity is easy. Excellence is 
harder. The rewards are worth it. This 
is the Der Raum difference. 

CLASSIC WITH A TWIST... 

^all cocktails are based on time- 
tested classics from the golden era 
of drinking. 

WHAT YOU PUT IN... 

^ all juices are pressed daily from 
premium seasonal fruit, only when it’s 
at its peak. 

all pouring spirits have been 
blended and infused to improve 
the overall result. The starting point 
is always super premium spirits 
manipulated with the finest produce. 


^ all mixers come from glass bottles, 
not post-mix guns. 

several spirits are ‘blacklisted’ from 
the bar; Midori, Southern Comfort, 
Red Bull... you get the idea. 

NOWHERE ELSE... 

>!> commercially extinct ingredients 
are recreated e.g., Boker’s Bitters, 
w hich hasn’t been produced 
commercially since the 1920s, is 
handmade to the traditional 1800’s 
recipe. 

many products are imported 
and are exclusive to Der Raum in 
Australia. 

% to avoid imitation, dark, non¬ 
descript bottles conceal their contents. 


WELL-EQUIPPED... 

^the finest cocktail ice machine in 
the world which makes ‘magnificent, 
filtered blocks’ that not only look 
grand but chill your drink for longer, 
sfcall tools, from bar spoons to 
shakers, are sourced in Europe 
w hich makes for ‘better drink 
construction’. 

As it says in Der Raum’s cocktail list, 
‘this naturally demands more time, 
love and money, but we are sure you 
will appreciate the difference’. We do. 

Der Raum. 438 Church St, Richmond, 
VIC, Australia. 
www.derraum.com.au 
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Df So what made you Leave Germany eventually? 

Matthew I just knew that I didn't want to be a tax consultant any more. Then 

it was really 

about engineering a way that I could paint and, 
regardless of sales, feed myself. 

I've always been interested in hospitality and 
bars, even more so in Germany because I saw certain styles of bars that interested me. So I thought that could be a 
good way of supplementing my income. The grand plan was to open a bar and within a year leave it under management 
and be swanning around Europe painting and not worrying about money. 

Df It hasn't quite worked out like that? 

Matthew No, no. What I didn't contemplate was how much I'd enjoy the bar and how distracting that would be, let alone the 
sheer work involved in it. 

Df So after coming back from Germany, an ex-tax accountant and artist, you found a site for your bar, kitted it out and 
thought, I can be a bartender? 

Matthew' I don't think I ever really set out to be a bartender as such. I started the bar with a friend, but that went terribly and 
dissolved within a few months. I was left with a lot of debt and very few staff. I didn't have the know-how, but I knew 
where I wanted to take the bar. It was a case of stupidly taking over the reins and saying, this is how I think it should 
be done. So I was pretty much self-taught, but I was lucky because as time went on we attracted some really great 
bartenders who I did learn a lot from... But yeah, I guess it was a pretty crazy notion. 

Df Have you been surprised at how well it's gone? 

Matthew I guess so. Yes and no. Sometimes I'm surprised that some of the more obscure things I do - that maybe not all the 
staff here necessarily agree with - a lot of people out there do get, or at least see what I'm trying to do (see page 
81* The Der Raum difference). It's still frustrating that cocktails certainly are very much not the mainstream. For 
most cocktail bars in Australia it's a fight against the pubs and clubs based on price wars. But I do put a lot of time 
into it, so in a sense if Der Raum didn't do well I'd be wasting a lot of time. 

Df You probably would have left it a while ago... 

Matthew Or gone bankrupt. To be honest, when I bought the other partner out 

we were in dire 

owed lots of money and it was a case of 
alternative but to work really hard 

to make it work, 

as opposed to being driven by any notion of success. 

Df What were you trying to accomplish with the bar in the way that you set it up? 

Matthew I was trying to bring something new to Melbourne. In Europe, and especially in Munich, I'd seen the notion of a classic 
cocktail bar a lot. In Melbourne we didn't, and maybe still don't, have an older style of serving drinks and recreating 
classic recipes. At Der Raum we interpret the older recipes and classic ways of doing things. 


straits, we 
having no 


























Df But your starting point is always to go back to a classic? 

Matthew Very much so. You realise that what you think is your most original idea, you'll always find in some old book where, 
even if the recipe's not exact, someone's had the same thought processes. So generally, from what I can tell, there 
are not a lot of new recipes out there. So to interpret cocktails is a more honest way of approaching the making of 
new drinks. 

Df Where do you find the old recipes? 

Matthew We've got a pretty extensive library here and I'm always searching for old books... Occasionally you'll find something 
on the net, but in all sorts of odd places you'll find a recipe or at least a reference to a drink. 

Df What's one of the more interesting examples? 

Matthew I'm not even really sure how I tracked down the book, but it's called The Gentleman's Companion. It was written by 
Charles Bacon and is almost like a Gourmet Traveller of the '20s in which he tells these terribly elaborate stories, 
probably bullshit, of travelling throughout the world... Like, they might be on a ship and run into trouble so have to 
come into some port. 

The day will be saved by some little 
barkeep in a tiny bar somewhere exotic. 

f Bacon explains the drink 

they were served and gives you the recipe. A lot of those drinks are not well known, and a lot of them, although they 
sound fantastic, taste terrible. But you can add in little bits or if they use a molasses you can use a pomegranate 
molasses instead, you know, build on them. That book's probably my favourite out of all the cocktail books. There are 
good drinks in a lot of Hemingway books. In Islands in the Stream he's always talking about drinking this gin, coconut 
juice and bitters - it sounded fantastic - but when we actually made the thing it was bloody terrible. We look for 
references anywhere and everywhere. Some really old books are becoming more readily available, like the most famous 
cocktail book written in the 1880s by Gerry Thomas who was one of the first celebrity bartenders. Up until not long ago 
a lot of these books were only available in first edition and cost thousands, but a few publishers are now recreating 
them. A lot of bartenders like myself are very interested in going back and finding the very first of something. 

Df And do you have any more plans for the bar or is it business as usual? 

Manhetr I'm always wasting my accountant's time with ideas for other bars and whether or not we'd ever look at relocating. 
Some of the ideas I'd set aside for other bars I'm tending to bring through Der Raum. Little things like the new menu 
we've just released has a very old style of drink classification. We've gone back to the very original ways of explaining 
and categorising drinks. Back in the day, 'cocktail' was a classification for a certain type of mixed drink, it wasn't 
the whole genre. We'll continue to change the presentation techniques and the ways we deliver the flavours, but I m 
always flirting with the idea of doing new things. Right now I'm just going to get this exhibition out of the way, do 
some travel, and see what happens. 

Dj Bars can be pretty fickle things - heaving one week and deserted the next. 

Matthew It's very easy to sit back when you're doing well but there are lots of times that we work really hard and it doesn't 
come off or we're really quiet... It's very frustrating. 

Df Does your core 'drinkership' tend to be made up of people also in the industry? 

Matthew It certainly used to be, but it's encouraging that it's being diluted by other people who are also becoming quite 
fanatical about cocktails. We do tend to get really quite fanatical support which is lovely. As customers they're just as 
demanding as industry people. 
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/)/ Which is sort of what happened to coffee a while ago now... Gradually people started to take their coffee-drinking far 
more seriously and now look at that industry. 

Matthew That's quite true. 

Df You're also the self-appointed 'Grand Poohbah' of The Melbourne Temperance Society. What's the Society in aid of? 

Matthen' We've never gone in any cocktail competitions, in fact the bartenders here are banned from going in them because I 
don't really enjoy that element of the industry and think it's detrimental to what we're trying to do. But, one thing 
you do get out of competitions are ideas and seeing what other bartenders are producing. So forming The Temperance 
Society was a way of giving back to the industry because otherwise we'd never open our books and show people what 
we do. It's a more informal approach to sharing information. 

The Society has pretty 

lofty goals of raising the standard of cocktails 

in Melbourne 

and I hope to a certain extent we do that, but it's become more of an educational society. In each session we focus 
on different spirits or different cocktails. It used to be a closed cocktail fraternity of the better bartenders, chefs and 
restaurant owners, but now we've opened it up and encourage those who are interested in learning more about drinks 
or making them at home to come along. 

/y Tell me about your cocktail menus. I hear they have such a habit of going walkabout that you've had to wire them to 
the bar. 

We haven’t had any robberies lately, but for a 
while there they were even getting cut away from 
the bar. 

We actually caught people with pliers and thought it was a joke at first. We do get our fair share of 
emails from people saying they love the place, but that it's terrible what we do with the menus and blah, blah, blah. 
It's probably got to a point now where it's good marketing to continue to do it. It tends to build more interest around 
it, but it's quite bizarre. 

Df I also noticed on your website that Der Raum is now climate neutral. 

Matthew We are. It's been a goal for a while. I guess it's on everyone's mind at the moment, getting annoyed at politicians but 
then thinking, well what am I personally doing about it. We looked at ways of doing things a little bit differently and 
were actually surprised at how easy it is to minimise a lot of our waste and change to green energy... Sure it's a little 
bit more expensive, but nowhere near as difficult or as expensive as I thought. A lot of it was just things that we could 
or should have been doing from the start. Then anything else that we can't encompass, we offset. 

D) You started winning awards pretty early on. Did you know that was going to be important and put yourself forward 
for them? 

Matthew I can't even remember how it worked the first time that we were nominated. There's a magazine. Bartender Magazine, 
which has awards and, in certain circles, tends to be the yardstick of how bars are going. In the first year when we got 
nominated for that I was very surprised and I can't remember if the next year we... I'm not sure if you got nominated 
or how it worked but certainly, the first time we won, we were completely surprised and certainly didn't go to the 
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{Matt’s Studio} 



Generally 

J 

This is my studio in Richmond. It’s where I paint and generally make lots of 
mess... and do my most important work. I’m in here every day. 

Surfaces 

It’s full of finished and unfinished works, photos, working materials acrylic 
paint, binders, mediums, my iPod, brushes, wire brushes. There are paint- 
scrapers because I like to build and remove the surfaces of my work, spray 
bottles because I often spray thin coats of water over the work to bleed 
the paint, and lots of plastic squeeze bottles because I mix a great deal of 


my own colours and drip them onto the surfaces. There are newspapers, 
magazines, tickets and general records of my daily life because I like to 
incorporate foreign objects into my work... Sometimes an interesting old 
scrap of paper might lie around on my studio floor for years before it ends 
up in a painting. 

Worthwhile 

Sometimes it’s a real struggle to be productive but every now and again it’s 
really rewarding and I can turn the lights off and go home knowing I have 
achieved something worthwhile that day. 















*Foodology 


EL BULLI RESTAURANT: ROSES, SPAIN 
www.elbulli.com 

El Bulli, perched on the Costa Brava coastline, 
has recently been voted by Restaurant Magazine 
as the best restaurant in the world, for 
the second time. Only open from April to 
September, El Bulli is said to be booked out 
a year in advance. During the other hall of 
the year, Ferran Adria and his chefs take to 
their laboratory in Barcelona concocting their 
cutting-edge recipes. Adria is considered by 
many to be the most influential and gifted 
man in the culinary realm. 


MUGARITZ: SAN SEBASTIAN, SPAIN 

www.mugaritz.com 
At Mugaritz you’re encouraged to let 
yourself relax into the atmosphere of 
the Basque farmhouse and be smitten by 
Andoni Luis Aduriz, the 34 year-old head 
chef’s, award-winning creations. His ideas 
around cuisine and the elaboration of dishes 
create a philosphy where new r creations and 
techniques are used to constantly discover 
new flavours. Different combinations of herbs 
and spices are used in all of the dishes which 
rely on immaculate technical precision. 


FAT DUCK RESTAURANT: BERKSHIRE, UK. 
www.fatduck.co.uk 
Similarly Heston Blumenthal, Chef 
Patron of The Fat Duck in Bray, Berkshire 
has been described as a culinary alchemist 
for his innovative style of cuisine. His 
research into the molecular compounds 
of dishes has seen him awarded an 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Science 
by The University of Reading, and an 
OBE by Her Majesty the Queen. The Fat 
Duck was awarded its third Michelin 
star in January 2004. 




awards ceremony. I've never actually been when we've won, I've only been when we've lost... Although awards are nice 
it can drive you a little crazy worrying too much about what the judges are going to like. So I'm less and less interested 
in awards, although they're good for business. 

Dj Is there something that does drive you in general, across everything that you do? 

Matthen I think, definitely with the bar, I'm trying to emulate what's been happening in the food scene over the last 10 -15 
years. In a sense I'm trying to drive the notion that a cocktail is up there with food. 


driven by a desire to 
that a cocktail’s som 
enjoyed, 


I’m also 

change drinking habits so 
ething to be respected and 


rather than being a case of downing it. I cringe sometimes at some of the connotations of cocktails 
as being there just to get you drunk - they're a lot more than that to me. As for painting, it tends to drive me in a 
sense. It's not something that I tend to have a lot of control over. It's just something I feel I need to do as opposed 
to want to do sometimes. The art side of me is a lot harder to keep satisfied. With the bar and the business in general, 

there are so many yardsticks out there, it's easier to do something and get instant recognition - whether that's 
customers or awards or nice press. 


Df You mentioned before that you're trying to emulate what's going on in the food scene. Is there something or someone 
in particular there that you admire? 

Matthnv I'm fascinated by the reputations of some of the great restaurants of Europe where it seems in some sense to be bigger 
than food. It's fascinating how excited people are to just get into some of these places and enjoying or experiencing 
their food. Harry's Bar in Venice is one example. You're just excited to go there because it's surrounded by so much 
tradition. One day I'd hope to get to where we can generate that sort of enthusiasm with just a single visit. 

It s above and beyond reviews or awards, it’s bigger 
and more personal than that. 

Regardless of what's said about Harry's Bar, it's still 
Harry's Bar, and love it or hate it, it is what it is and its reputation will always be maintained. In terms of inspiration 
and drive, a lot of my ideas for a different way of presenting drinks and flavours come from El Bulli, and Fat Duck, and 
Mugaritz and those sorts of places (see page 91 *Foodolgy). 

Df Do you get back to Europe very often? It sounds like it's a great source of inspiration for you? 

Matthew My girlfriend lives in Munich so I do try to get back as much as I can. 

DJ Have you chosen to call Melbourne home because it has that strong European feel? 

Matthew Most people get out of Adelaide for one reason or another and it tends to be Melbourne or Sydney. I ended up in 

Melbourne because the company I started working for offered me a transfer here, but it does have that nice mix of culture 

and sport. I tend to be a bit of a sports buff and Melbourne draws a lot of those sorts of people to it. I'd love to live in 

Sydney at some stage, but at the moment it's Melbourne. I do like the idea of living in quite a few places, even if the 
experience doesn't turn out to be the most pleasurable, from that you tend to appreciate what you have more. / 
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Like many of the people we profile, you may not know Lisa Gerrard's name, but it's unlikely that you haven t heard her 
work. If you've seen any of the films; Gladiator, Heat, Baraka, Ali or Whale Rider, then you definitely have. For her work 
on the Gladiator soundtrack she won a Golden Globe and for The Insider she was nominated for an Oscar. On Whale Rider, 
Lisa's music, in combination with the film, provided an experience which has been described as one of profound power 
and spiritual enlightenment''. Her music, or 'the work', as she refers to it, can, and regularly does, bring people to tears. It's 
almost as if because it springs from her soul tissue it goes straight to ours. Not bad for a Melbourne girl whose musical career 
began singing in bars where she has said she "was either ignored or asked to take her clothes off. In time she met Brendan 
Perry with whom she started Dead Can Dance in 1981. She says, "We believed that we had a sacred treasure that would 
change the world". Early on they took their unique sound overseas and were embraced by Europe. A record contract and eight 
albums followed but for Lisa the touring and pressure took its toll. She has since concentrated on nurturing her own sound 
and voice which "is the most important instrument I work with. Words I never think about, they are far too rational and they 
unlock too many of the mysteries within the piece". Here we unlock a small part of the mysteries of Lisa... Df 

l)f You're a busy Lady... 

l isa I've got a lot of work, so much so, that some of it I'm going to have to turn away. 

Df Commissions? 

Lisa Yes, for documentaries and films. I've also just released an album, a solo album. The Silver Tree, plus a 'Best of', plus I m 
getting ready for the concerts as well as going to different cities and doing interviews. I'm going to Paris tomorrow, but 
thankfully what will happen is that I will be able to stay in Paris and they'll send the interviewers to me there instead of 
me having to drudge around Europe from hotel room to hotel room. 

Df Perhaps you could just park up in a lovely cafe somewhere. 

Lisa I know. 

Df Do you have quite a strong following in Europe? 

Lisa Yes, an old, faithful, strong following. 

Df From Dead Can Dance days? 

l isa Yes, from way, way, way back. I suppose it's 25 years since Dead Can Dance went to London. 

Df Does that seem like an eternity ago? 

Lisa No, it seems like only yesterday and I can't believe that time has passed. When I think about it I don't feel any different... 

Maybe there are a few little hairline fractures here and there that haven't quite repaired. There's been a lot of treasure, a 
lot of gifts, a lot of beauty, but ultimately there's still the same impassioned motivation behind the work. It's my life. I 
chose to create a vocabulary in which you don't speak because 



to communicate those pathways of the heart that 
can’t be described with words. 


Music is like that. It's an inner journey and it 


provokes the other, the listener, to maintain their inner journey, and gives them faith, and some time to reflect and to 
put things in place. It is essential, especially when we decide to live in an environment in which we are not allowed to 
maintain or mature our sensibility, or protect our fragility. 

How do you ensure that when you're creating your music that you're able to tap into your own fragility and sensibility? 
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From time to time we’re going to add the odd special thing to our online 
shop; things made by the people we profile, things that are tricky to find, 
things we love. This is one of the first. It’s a collaboration between not 
one, but two people we’ve profiled in the past. The artwork is by Emma 
Magenta (Issue 8) and is in fact an illustration from her most recent 
book. It is printed in limited edition onto the finest linen tea towel by 
Third Drawer Down, founded by Abi Crompton (Dumbo feather Issue 
7). The result is a gorgeous artwork more likely to adorn the wall of your 
bedroom than be slung over the oven door, www.dumbofeather.com/shop 
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of 

Lisa 


Of 


Lisa 


Obviously life is there and you can't avoid living. I am a mother of two children, I live with my parents and I deal with 
daily issues like everybody else, but I am a bit of a hermit. I don't socialise. I have one friend who vrsrts me twice a week 
and another woman I ride horses with sometimes. I have an engineer and a personal assistant and basical y t at is my 
whole world. Occasional people move in and out of it... like my electrician whom I'm very fond of and who comes y 
Wednesday and finds something electrical to do. So it's kind of that, and the horses, and the work. It's been a very insular 
Life it's had to be because I'm extremely sensitive. 

When you talk about retreating into semi-isolation I assume you're talking about post Dead Can Dance days. 

Yes Dead Can Dance was extremely difficult. In the early days we spent many, many years touring and it was extremely 
tiring. I've also subjected myself to a lot of pressure with film work. I can no longer expose myself to the sort of dama 
and destruction that for 2S years had become normal. So for the last three years I've made a conscious decision 
myself off completely. I found, after the last Hollywood experience I had, that if I didn t stop and start to ref,ne and 
maintain a balance and a synchronicity with those properties that are the abstracts that I work ^ ^ 
contact with them. There was too much trauma. I've been reclusive for probably 10 years fsee page 98 She cocooned 
but not to the extent that I have been for the last three. I can't allow myself to become more reclusive than am now 
even though I'm tempted to. We have to be careful and my children need me to behave as a responsible, practical, 
human being from time to time. Children are very conservative. 

Oh yes, they just want everything to be normal, the last thing you want as a kid is... 

... a mother 

who’s running around the world singing in an 


unknown language 


Of 

Lisa 

Of 

Lisa 

OJ 

Lisa 


on television with a whole lot of mad composers, directors and musicians 

around all the time. 

Has your music... Do you call it music, or a vocabulary, or...? 

Has the w^rkThifted as you've removed yourself further and further away from external influences? Do you feel that the 

damaqe you spoke of has been repaired? , .. 

Yes, to some degree. The work is always kept in a pure line. I don't allow things to enter into the work. I don censor 

work you understand. I don't manipulate it or calculate it. 

K’is what Vis. But with our emotional tissue and our psychosis... We forget that we work while we sleep. We forget 
that we tune in and that if we permit ourselves to keep our sensibility and our sensitivity attuned to t ose more fragile 
properties through things like art and music and poetry... By preparing and exposing ourselves to abso “ tes * a 3 6 
impassioned, that speak without rational practicality and that speak emotionally to the senses, then we allow ou 
to develop in the abstract which is the soul tissue. I've been very fortunate because, at the stage in my life wh 

realised that certain 

storms and seasons had passed and there 
needed to be a time of reflection 
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and a t,meo returning to a kind of childhood, I was able to do that because I had a certain amount of money. A lot of 

Idon't r k ♦ 1 h I 1 " 55 n heyre WlUin9 t0 9 ° ^ the d0le ‘ 1 th, ' nk the d ° te iS 3CtUally Very USeful ' “P«*»lly *>r artists, 
think it should be called the dole, I think it should be called The Artists' Incentive Scheme' or something like that 

■ 3 "I 3re 7“ Pe ° Pte ne6d t0 WfthdraW fr ° m the medi ° Crity ° f life If they ' re P re P ared t0 «ve on a small 

can that b l ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ k " 0wledge and ^telLigence, then how 

that a bad thing? Ive never met anyone on the dole that just sits and watches television. They're usually doing 

something quite creative and quite important and just simply cannot afford the time to work. Instead they are forced to 

ie. is such a crime against the human spirit and consciousness to have to say that you're looking for work when in fact 

you are not, instead of being able to simply tell the truth and say, 'I'm happy to opt out of a system that doesn't have 

enough jobs to provide for eve,yone anyway, so that I can exist on this veiy small income and develop my creative skills' 

• I w t 7 1 W ° Uld l,ke t0 566 ^ S ° dety haW 3 bft m ° re di9n1ty - ™ s is how ' when we th iok we're dignified 

s t T ; h W H re a 9 t0 ° UrSelVeS ' ^ haW n ° di9m ' ty ' We h3Ve 00 re$PeCt f ° r the ° ld ' tespect for children, no 

acnfir J k "° T* ^ ^ We ^ "° r6Spect for those Parties that others self- 

sacnfice to keep alive so that they can maintain some sensitivity and which enables people to maintain their sanity. 

ave you spent time in other cultures exploring societies that do work differently to our own? 

I like Mexico I like Mexican people. I find there's a sweetness in the people and they do have a great sense of family. 

Nobody s found anything to replace the family yet - the familiar. If we go back to the original word we go to those things 

that are famibar to us, that we experience. That's the family, they're our experience, we don't choose them. That's why I 
have my family living with me. ^ 

It’s a nightmare, but it’s beautiful. I 
don’t live a vacuous life. I can’t live a vacuous life. 

nr::: a ' ,ac “ s in ^ ^ ™ i ° ■««i* , bte 

properties that provoke thrngs that n«d to be described. When you bod it difficult going into a supermarkot. o, K Mart 

or listening to come to Harve, Norman' a, I do -1 have enormous problems „ith these kinds of things - then I must find 
the tissue for my work elsewhere. 


/find it through trust and love, 


feel happy with the company I'm in, then I can't work at all. ^ ,f 1 ^ 1 

So you choose to keep a very small, loyal, familiar set of company. 

Yes. Its taken me a long time to find the musicians I'm comfortable working with. 

How do you choose who you collaborate with? There have been many... 

There have, but I have never worked with one that I haven't had love for, not one. 

Do you ensure that that's the case prior to collaborating? 

It's something that, as soon as you come into contact with someone, you know immediately. I know immediately I have 
a bizarre sense about food and things like that. There are lots of salads I won't eat, I don't know why. I'm intuitive about 
everything. The work I do is intuitive and sometimes I do my best singing if I've never heard the piece of music before 
(seepage 106 'Sounds hke). This is the sensibility I'm talking about. I'm not talking about being psychic, I'm talking 
about being tuned into our world and the things around us. You know, we're living on a planet which is dying (see page 
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HERE’S A BIT ABOUT US; 


*Bidjor the world 

During the week leading up to World Environment Day on 5 June 2007 three, 
young, green companies have joined together to raise funds for Rainforest 
Rescue to restore land back into a beautiful rainforest. We need your help. 
We’re holding an auction. Check out the picture about. That’s the package 
up for auction. It could all be yours. 

Visit our website, let us know you’re keen, and we’ll remind you when the 

auction begins. 

www.BidForGreen.net 


Dumbo feather 

is a quarterly publication profiling 
the lives and passions of remarkable 
individuals. It aims to foster a 
community of courageous, creative, 
conscious individuals. It is printed on 
100% post-consumer recycled paper 
using soy-based inks, produced and 
printed locally and has a zero-waste 
policy, www.dumbofeather.com 



ZniSIHLJ 

works with international artists and 
designers to create limited edition 
seat / tables that feature unique and 
collectable artwork. A Zaishu is a strong, 
functional, slot together design made 
from plantation grown veneer and water 
based inks, paints and varnish. Certified 
with a ‘Good Environmental Choice ’ 
label, Zaishus are officially recognized as 
an environmentally responsible product. 
Zaishus can be purchased online and 
delivered to any country or found at 
selected retail outlets, www.zaishu.com 


| •THIRD*] reproduces artwork by 


I DRAWER | contemporary artists as 
limited editions onto 
the finest textiles. This ongoing, 
internationally acclaimed project explores 
the multiplicity of domestic items and 
the long history of linen as a cherished 
gift and souvenir. Third Drawer Down ® 
respects our environment by using 
vegetable based inks in screenprinting 
and 100% recycled papers in all our 
packaging. We are available online or 
via Distributors and Agents worldwide, 
www. thirddra werdown. com 


3 Third Drawer Down limited edition embroidered prints on linen signed by the artists. 
2 Limited edition Zaishu featuring signed print by Julie Patterson from Cloth. 

1. Full set of Issues 1 -11 of Dumbo feather and a one year subscription. 



102 *Bid for the World). We're Living on a planet we're destroying. Most of the fragile, delicate tissue of our planet has 
been interrupted, dissolved, vapourised or corrupted by us - even the air that we breathe. People say to me, Why doesn t 
God do this?', and, 'Why doesn't God do that?' God's handiwork, in my opinion, is the trees, and the flowers, and the 
birds, and the oceans, and the air that we breathe and the beautiful sunsets. We don't even want to sully our lips with 
our handiworks. I think that man doesn't take enough responsibility for their own actions. 

Do you see your role, your part, in all this as creating handiwork of true beauty? Why do you create? 

I do believe that if we send out beauty and positive energy into the world, it will counterpoint those properties that are 
negative. I think it's the reason why I've been helped by the graces or whatever. DJ culture has helped keep my work alive, a lot 
of people have sampled my voice and it's really helped to keep my work going. A lot of the people I started out with finished 
many years ago, yet I'm still going. I believe that is the graces helping me. 

Imagine a world 

without art and music and dance and poetry. 
Imagine, imagine, imagine how horrific. 

I think we forget how 

sensitive and fragile we are. I love technology because no matter how destructive we are in this world, I know that there 
is a solution for us to find the equilibrium so that we have a right to be here and live in balance. I do believe that we're 
given the tools and technology to provide ourselves with the intelligence to live in balanced equilibrium with nature, 
without completely offending and destroying it. We must walk gently the way the Aboriginals walked on this land. Do 
you know something? I don't know if you're aware of it, but there are so many areas that our governments are completely 
turning a blind eye to, like the complete annihilation of our water, our table waters and our forests. We re so spoiled here 
that I think we forget that Australia is really precious - we have no idea. I've travelled all around the world, probably 
30 or 40 times, done global tours and worked on movies etc. etc. I travelled around Eastern Bloc countries last year and 
they're a mess, it's really a mess. It's not unusual to drive down the road in Poland and see a river that looks like the 
colours of the rainbow. We do not know how precious this country is. If we had an intelligent government we could be 
the leading country for things to return to an equilibrium. We could actually ask for global support to do that and a lot of 
countries that are running out of resources would help us. I know that... Countries like those that we ve ended up selling 
our goldmines to that are putting cyanide into the water. It's just disgraceful. So is the fact that we have no filters on 
our power stations. It's just disgraceful, disgraceful behaviour. I was in Africa a month ago and the pollution... There s no 
industry in Africa yet the pollution was as bad in Los Angeles because it's coming from China. It's just amazing. We're in 
such a mess. In the area that I live, the Southern Green Bell Frog has just disappeared, become extinct. I'm sure you've 
heard it said that in the eco-system, once the frogs disappear, that's the beginning of the end. Yet we think that within 
ourselves, within our fragile beings, we are somehow unaffected by the frequencies that are destroying these things, that 
they, in some way, aren't eroding away at us somehow, at our soul tissue. We think that we can escape those things. That s 
why I must do this work, because 

to do this work is to be a nurse of 

the universe. 

That's why I do it. 
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Of Do you hope to reach as many people as you possibly can? 

Lisa Yes. 

Df Hence why you're touring despite how difficult you find it. 

It's extremely hard. 

Then again, technology is a wonderful thing for taking your work to a far, far greater audience than you would have been 
able to reach 25 years ago. That's a revolution. How do you choose the projects you want to work on? Say a director 
comes to you wanting you to create the score for a film... 

I get a feeling. I'm very fragile. If they say one thing wrong I can't do it. There are triggers. Like if they use a word like 
'exploitation'... As soon as I hear this kind of terminology I know I'm working with another kind of creature and it will 
be impossible for me to connect properly with that person. 

Df So for you, it's more about a personal relationship with the director than the film itself? 

Lisa Absolutely. It's based on trust. There has to be an element of trust amongst the people. 

And how do you work? Do you see a film and intuitively start making work around it? Do you ever work without seeing 
it and just knowing, thematically, what it's about? 

Yes. But usually I find my best work is when I draw upon associations of a similar experience. 

Your own personal experience? 

Lisa Yes. I find sincerity in that and the music does the rest. 

What do you think has been your best work? 

When they put that Best of [Lisa Gerrard] album together I couldn't have anything to do with choosing what was put on 
it because I thought it was bizarre. 

Df I guess I'm asking if there were any projects that have resonated so strongly with you... 

Whale Rider. Whale Rider was the high point of my creative film life. 

It's a magic film. Being a New Zealander it had a very deep resonance for me. The fact that it did resonate so strongly 
globally was just fantastic. 

Lisa It was a stunning piece of work, absolutely stunning. 

I m looking forward to seeing what Niki Caro [Whale Rider's director] does next, on her own projects. 

Lisa So do I. She's a deeply sensitive, intelligent woman. 

Df Do you think people like her are rarer these days? 

Lisa I believe the potential for depth and intelligence is there in everyone. I fear that 

the mediocrity 

of everyday life is robbing us of' the time and 
devices we need 

in order to disconnect from those things that we don't profit from. The potential 
is there in everyone. I don't think there's any such thing as a truly stupid person. I believe there are people who have 
surrendered themselves to stereotypical thinking. 

What do you think we need to do to get back to being more sensitive, to being more intuitive, to being more open? 

By finding that property inside of you that is your life force and the power of love... There's one scripture that's in the 
Bible, not to hit you with all that carry on, but I just love this so much. It says, 'if you have known love then you have 
known God, because God is love.' You don't actually need to know any more than that. You don't need religion. If you 
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* Sounds like 


By Kate Bezar 


Can words have colour, or textures 
have scents, or shapes have sound? For 
some people they do. The coupling of 
two or more of our senses is termed 
synaesthesia and is believed to be a 
part of life for about one in 2,000 
of us. For many artists who are also 
synaesthetic it is an essential element 
in their creative process. 

A poet may see her words as a 
palette like writer Patricia Lynne Dufly 
who recalls realizing as a child that, 

“to make an ‘R’ all 1 had to do was 
first write a ‘P’ and then draw a line 
down from its loop. I was so surprised 
that I could turn a yellow letter into 


an orange letter just by adding a 
line.” A musician may see his score as 
a spectrum of shades like composer 
Franz Liszt who would exhort his 
orchestra, “Gentlemen, a little bluer, 
if you please!” A designer may see 
shapes as sound as did architect Frank 
Lloyd Wright who said he sometimes 
heard music while designing buildings. 

But when Jenni Baxter decided 
to use the shape of sound as the 
inspiration for a piece of furniture, she 
wasn’t basing it on what she saw as she 
listened to a piece of music, but rather 
the scientific ‘shape’ of sound. For 
sound is a wave, the height of which 


depends on how loud it is, and the 
distance between its peaks on its pitch. 

Under the mentorship of Lasse 
Kinnunen from Brisbane design firm 
DEKA, and enabled by the annual 
Craft Queensland Mentorship Grant 
for Emerging Designers, Baxter has 
made a ‘Soundscape’ chair. Its curves 
follow' the wave shape formed by 
the sound of spoken words. Baxter 
is keen to explore the relationship 
between sound and form further 
and how it may result in innovative 
reinterpretations of everyday objects. 
Sound like a great idea? Stay tuned. 
www. craftqld. com.au 



know that love is God then you have a sense of what God is because you have loved. So that is the beginning of your 
journey, that is the beginning of your relationship. Through my work I've built my relationship with God. It's allowed me 
a time of prayer if you like - or I could say meditation - to communicate those deeper abstracts that are the language of 
the soul. It's allowed me to open the pathways of the heart in such a way, with so much trust, that I know that no harm 
will come to me. It's allowed those parts of me that are not my material self to begin to mature and begin to become 
more dignified and more graceful. 

You do alter. It’s as prevalent as 
takina donah and putting it in the oven 

(d * ^ and it baking into bread. 

You chemically alter in the spirit. 

I can hear it in your voice and in your words. I wish my readers could hear them as they re being spoken, rather than 
just reading them on paper. 

They will. They'll hear something even more precious than that. They will hear your love of accuracy, and your passion 
and your dedication to wanting to do this work. Once it leaves me it becomes you. 

And then becomes them. 

U sa Then the reader, and then the reader passes that message on. It's that beautiful bush telegraph that no one can take 
away from us. We have to remember that there are a lot of things that we can come into conflict with, that we can be 
exposed to. We can become very tired and things can be taken from us. We can become paranoid and lose faith, but 
our souls cannot be touched. The soul might sleep but it can be woken up. I know that through the work. I've seen 
so many people have cathartic experiences by being exposed to things such as music and paintings. When my brother 
died I went to a gallery in New York. I was doing some press at the time - not ironing, I was doing interviews - and I 
went to a gallery and there was a distinct change in my intuitive resonance and response to things through the exposed 
nerve endings that grief brings. I remember walking into the gallery and seeing a painting by Joan Miro. It was called 
The Lovers and 

it was a series of strings and wheels. When 
I looked at it I realised that’s exactly what it is to 
be lovers 

and yet before, I wouldn't have realised that. Every painting I looked at had a different dimension. 
So we must remember that although we live in this materiality, we dream, we daydream and there are many layers of 
ignorance that we must pass through in human experience. Whether we like it or not, we're going to be led through 
them. There aren't some that get through and others that don't, there are some that can discuss it and others that don't 
notice, but we still all go through them. Things like childbirth, losing a father, losing a mother, losing a brother - those 
absolutes are undeniable and none of us will ever escape them. We all face death. We can forget about it for a while but 
it's coming. 

Df Surer than anything. 

So we must ask ourselves this question. What is it that we take with us into the afterlife? We don't take the body. What 
part of the body has our experience painted onto it? Is it the soul tissue? Is it the spirit? Do we have a spirit or do 
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we receive a spirit? When we ultimately surrender ourselves to our faith and our connection with those things that are 
invisible, we receive something in the spirit from them, something sacred. That alters us. Have you ever seen a dead 
body? Weren't you amazed when you realised what a small part that dead body was of the person? You realise that it's 
just like looking at an empty bag. It sort of looks like them, but not they're there. Everything is gone except for the 
material shell, but as long as they live in your heart they're still alive, and we must remember that. 

D/ I guess also, in your case in particular, you will live on in your music. 

Yes. Yes that is essential because otherwise the journey I look forward to is one of absolute madness. I can't even 
imagine what life would be like without having some sort of creative output. I couldn't even imagine. I would just find 
it so dull and depressing. 

/} / F° r next however many years are you going to keep producing the purest work you possibly can? 

Yes, I'm going to try to protect certain energies so that they can allow themselves to exist without being stereotyped. 

Df I can't imagine people even begin to stereotype your work, but perhaps they do try. 

Its been called lots of things depending on what's fashionable at the time - it's quite interesting. 

Even though the essence of it hasn't changed for more than 25 years? 

Its evolved, and matured, and in a lot of ways become braver. When you're young you have this urgency. You have a 
passion and you can't stop it. It's like an electrical current. You have no choice. But the longer you live with this you're 
able to make certain choices. That urgency disappears and you do it in a state of peace and not because if you don't 
you're going to die. So that has altered. 

Df So how can we get more people to hear it? 

lisa I don't concern myself with those things. I think that 

sometimes you have to look 
under stones for things. 

I had an interesting experience in Gisborne, New Zealand, when 
I was there for Whale Rider. I was sitting on the beach in a very sacred place in the marae where women can't go at 
certain times and where the waves run into each other around a rock. It's a very beautiful place, it's extraordinary. There 
were these very large, flat pebbles there on the beach. I saw them there and I thought to take a pebble home for my 
daughters. Then I thought - not even long enough for the thought to even manifest itself into words - I thought, no, no, 

I d better not, I d better not take anything from here. I left, and about three months later a movie director who wanted 
me to do the score for her film sent me a letter with her movie. Inside the letter was one of these pebbles. She wrote, 1 
was sitting on this beach in Gisborne and I felt compelled to take one of these and send it to you'. Isn't that beautiful? 
So that communication was possible without aggressive, or practical or rational communication. 

Those 

s move by an invisible hand. That's the 
the work. That’s the river of the work. 

Df To let it be guided by that invisible hand? 

Lisa Absolutely. And to show reverence and be gentle. / 
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